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A Layman’s View of Liberal 
Christianity 


Being an address delivered to the Thirteenth Congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom at 


Amsterdam, July, 1949. 
Dr. P. J. OUD, BurcEMEESTER OF ROTTERDAM 


LTHOUGH a layman, I nevertheless take a great interest in 

theology. For a Dutchman this is not uncommon. At the bottom 

of a Dutch heart there is always a feeling for theology. I think our clergy- 
men do not always find it to their pleasure ! 

The first question | have to try to answer is: What is Liberal Chris- 
tianity ? In Holland, and | think in other countries as well, there are many 
people who say it is not Christianity at all. For them, Christianity is 
believing in a special series of dogmas. | remember a famous discussion 
in our Dutch parliamentary history between a liberal and an orthodox 
statesman on the subject of what in our country in the elementary schools, 
are called christian virtues. Is it possible to teach christian virtues if you 
don’t teach the dogmas of Christian faith? The liberal statesman said : 
“There are more kinds of Christianity than the Christianity of the church. 
There is a Christianity above differences of faith. Christianity is a great 
light of which the different creeds are separate rays. It is not restricted 
to the church. It is a social power; it is a stream that has discharged itself 
through all the veins of society.” The orthodox statesman couldn’t agree. 
“Certainly,” he said, ‘““you may not equate the creed of a special church 
with Christianity. But nevertheless there is one thing that must be the 
foundation of any creed, which is to be recognised as a Christian creed. 
The centre of every Christian creed is the Cross. In the Cross must be 
our salvation. ‘We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 

block and unto the Greeks foolishness. But unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.’ 
Without the Cross our religion is only a dry deism, not Christianity.”’ 

Is this true > I deny it absolutely. This is a special conception of the 
Holy Scripture. In my opinion it is more Paulinism than Christianity. 
For me the principal thing in Christianity is the spirit of Christ. The 
spirit which has to live in us as Holy Spirit and which has to point out 
to us the way we have to follow in our behaviour towards God and men. 
Modern Christianity has shown us that it is permissible to criticise the 
scriptures. We are not bound to believe literally all that is told to us by 
the writers who gave us the beautiful books that form the Old and New 
Testaments. We fully agree that those writers were guided by the Holy 
Spirit. But nevertheless they were men, and as men they were liable to 
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make mistakes. As men also they were children of their own time as we 
are of ours. We are not even sure that all the things they wrote down 
were written with the intention of relating<historical facts. There is so 
much that we modern Christians cannot accept as historical truth which 
nevertheless remains of the greatest value in its symbolical significance as 
truth of higher meaning than simple fact, not only for when it was written 
but for all times to come, till the last days of this earthly world. 

In Genesis i we are told that God created man in his own: image. 
So man must be perfect just as God is perfect. But already in the third 
chapter of the same book we learn that man was deceived by the lure of 
evil. He disobeyed God. You may ask: How was it possible that 
man who was perfect in God’s image could disobey God? You cannot 
answer this question. But if you regard the story as symbolic all is 
simple enough. The old writer, in his wisdom, declares that there are 
two powers, working in our souls, of good and of evil. Creating man in 
his own image, God put into him the power of good. But the power of 
good has to fight against that other power—the power of evil—and all 
history of mankind is the history of the strife between these two. This is 
the great underlying truth of the early chapters of the Bible. 

There is another thing in the old story of the creation of man I should 
like to lay stress upon. Adam and Eve were created as the father and 
mother of mankind. Whether this is historical truth is of no importance. 
What is important is that it signifies that all men are of the same blood, that 
we need not make any difference between men because of their race, their 
colour, their nationality and so on. All men are equal; all men are 
endowed by their creator with the same inalienable rights, as the Ameri- 
cans put in their famous Declaration of Independence in 1776. 

These great principles are, in my opinion, the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. Christ proclaimed above all the principle of the brother- 
hood of men. When he was asked : “‘Master, which is the great command- 
ment in the law>?’’ he answered: ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is - 
the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the Law and the Prophets."’ Can there be any other conclusion 
except that our love of God must be made evident through our behaviour 
towards our fellow-creatures>? I may quote here a passage of a famous 
speech of the great English statesman Gladstone. “‘Remember,’’ he 
said, “‘that the sanctity of life in the hill-villages of Afghanistan, among 
the winter snows, is as inviolable in the eye of Almighty God as can be 
your own. Remember that He who has united you as human beings in 
the same flesh and blood, has bound you by the law of mutual love; that 
that mutual love is not limited by the shores of this island, is not limited 
by the boundaries of Christian civilisation; that it passes over the whole 
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surface of the earth, and embraces the meanest along with the greatest 
in its unmeasured scope.” 

The Christian commandment is easy to understand; it is very difficult 
to accomplish. We have not to regard it as legislation. Dean Inge says 
in his book on Christian Ethics and Modern Problems ‘*Christ was not a 
legislator. He held up standards; He laid down principles; but He left 
nothing at all like a code behind Him. The Sermon on the Mount is a 
rule of conduct. An earthly creature cannot fulfil it. Therefore we 
need be perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect.’’ ‘You cannot 
govern with the Sermon on the Mount,”’ is a saying attributed to Bismarck, 
and that is true. Nevertheless, we know very well that we are mistaken, 
when we deviate too much from this standard. ‘‘For the good that | 
would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do,’” as Paul says. 

If things in the world are as bad as they are, it is because of our 
deviation from the principles Christ taught us. Improvement is impossible, 
unless we try to follow him. Is it necessary, in order to put your faith 
in him, that you believe in the dogmas of orthodox Christianity, that you 
believe his supernatural birth, all that the New Testament miracles tell 
about his resurrection and his ascension? Is it blasphemous to regard all 
these in a symbolic way? Is it impossible to be a Christian, if you should 
doubt that Christ ever lived? The Dutch theologian Roessingh wrote : 
“It is possible that I am mistaken, I think it very improbable; from that 
moment | should doubt also the historical fact of the existence of Plato 
and Goethe; but in abstracto | can be mistaken, no absolute evidence is 
available. My confession of faith remains as before, the centre of my 
spiritual life, there where the life and death of my soul are at stake, so I 
take the risk with Christ; he brings the confused information of the New 
Testament to unity; he remains the central value in the history of the 
world.”’ 

To me it is not the question, what Christ was, but what he is. The 
miracle which God created in the world with Christianity would be even 
more astonishing if Christ never lived. I think that the message of liberal 
Christianity is concerned with pointing these things out. There are millions 
of people in the world to-day who have lost, along with their belief in the 
dogmas of the orthodox creed, their belief in God as well. The Church 
has no significance for them. At the best they are indifferent to church 
and religion. It is necessary to bring them back to belief in the great 
principles Christ taught. Many others are ready to accept those prin- 
ciples of morality, which are the principles of Christianity, although they 
deny that they are christian principles. They profess themselves 
adherents of a humanism which has no root in any belief in God. These 
things are dangerous because a man without belief in God takes the risk 
of becoming the worshipper of some idol. The terrible outcome of this 
we have learned to know by experience in the form of German national 
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socialism. The nazis made the State, or the People, their idol. To the 
benefit of the State, as they understood it, all other things had to be sub- 
jugated. My Dutch compatriots who were in Holland during the years 
of the German occupation will no doubt remember the posters advertising : 
**You are nothing, your People is all.’” These words were the most 
insolent negation of human worth and human rights. Men who do not 
reckon with the dignity of each of their fellow-creatures are prepared to 
commit any bestiality. Essentially this is the explanation of the cruelties 
in the concentration camps, the mass executions of the Jews, the massacre 
of innocent hostages and all the other atrocities of German nazism. And 
what is so horrible is that totalitarianism has not been defeated in this 
world by the collapse of this Nazism. There remain countries in the world 
where human dignity and human rights are as much in danger as they were 
till V.E. Day in Germany and in the countries dominated by Germany. 

The mission of Liberal Christianity is to stand in the forefront of 
the battle for humanity. The history of the last half century has brought 
us bitter disillusionment. The 19th century was the age of progress. 
Great were the achievements man procured in all provinces of science. 
In the time of the Napoleonic wars the means of transport were nearly the 
same as in the time when the Persians invaded Greece. In the century 
and a half which has elapsed since the Napoleonic period ended, the 
steam-engine and the petrol-motor have caused a complete revolution. 
Travelling which a hundred years ago took weeks or even months, now can 
be done within twenty-four hours. Unfortunately you cannot say that all 
these changes brought men closer together. The more the travelling 
distance became shorter, the more the difficulty of understanding one 
another became greater. Progress was not always for our happiness and 
well-being. Now and then we are inclined to ask: Was it progress at 
all? The big mistake of the 19th century was that we thought man 
was able to go straight forward on the way of improvement. ‘‘Count 
on the virtue of men,” said the French minister Necker, on the eve of the 
French revolution. In my youth we, in liberal christian circles, thought 
like him. We shrugged our shoulders when we heard our orthodox com- 
patriots talking about men as sinful creatures, unable to do any good. 
This might have been possible in the dark ages of the ancient times, it 
couldn’t be so in our enlightened 19th or 20th century. On the first of 
August, 1914, we were roughly awakened from this dream. The power 
of evil appeared to be even as strong as it had been in those ages of the 
past which, we thought, had gone by for ever. 

When on the morning of November I 1th, 1918, the war was over, 
most of us were convinced that mankind had been taught a lesson of such 
importance that the way to prevent the repetition of such a catastrophe 
would surely be found. I need not tell you how hopelessly we have 
failed in this respect. The powers of evil that came to light during the 
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years of World War I were small compared to those of World War II. 
God gives us the opportunity to start again. It is the great goodness of 
God that every time we have done things wrong, he opens the occasion 
to do it better. But to do things better it is in the first place necessary for 
us to be convinced that we did them wrong. In the language of Christ 
this means that we have to be born again. We all know that beautiful 
passage in the Gospel according to St. John when by night Nicodemus 
came to Jesus. Jesus said to him: “‘Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.’’ And as Nicodemus asks how a man 
can be born a second time, he answers : “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God."’ I think 
the spirit of God, the spirit of Christ, for the liberal Christians 
is the supreme thing. The same Gospel according to St. John 
tells us of Christ telling his disciples that he goes back to 
his Father, but he goes on: “‘And | will pray the Father and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever.”’ Isn't that the only important thing > Christ may have lived or not, 
the Comforter, the Holy Spirit is with us for ever till the end of the days. 
But he is with us only if we are ready to receive him. | remember a 
story of an old Presbyter of a Dutch Reformed Church. He was a very 
simple man and put things in a very simple way. ‘‘With men it is as 
with a bucket under a pump. If you put it upside down you can pour 
ever so much water on the bucket and not a single drop falls into it. All 
your water is wasted. But if God’s goodness turns the bucket over, the 
water is no longer wasted. So it is with the hearts of men. If they are 
closed to the Holy Spirit all you say and preach is wasted. But at any 
moment it is possible that one heart or another, hitherto closed, is opened. 
It is only God, who can open it.’’ Orthodox Christians speak of the 
grace of God. But God uses men as his instrument. __ [I think that I do 
not assert too much, if I say that we liberal Christians are called to act as 
such an instrument. It is our task to point out that it isn’t necessary to 
believe in all the dogmas of an orthodox creed. But that it is enough to 
believe in the Spirit of Christ. This message should be able to bring 
back to Christianity thousands of people who along with their belief in 
orthodoxy lost all faith. Believing in the Spirit of Christ we are on 
sound ground, for faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. As Christian soldiers we have to stay in the world. 
“Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand. Stand, there- 
fore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate 
of righteous. And your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace. Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.”’ 


Modern Man and the Need of 
Salvation 
SIDNEY SPENCER, B.A. 


N connection with the ].A.R.F. Congress certain questions were the 

subject of preliminary discussion in this country. Among these 

was one of the utmost interest to all concerned with the position which 

religion holds in the life and thought of the modern world. ‘““What exactly 

is meant when it is said that modern man has come back to the need of 
salvation >” 

In seeking to answer this question, it may be well to indicate to 
what extent I can accept the affirmation which it contains. “Modem 
man” is, of course, an abstraction. | What the term actually means is 
a particular set of tendencies which are at work in the life and thought 
of men to-day. Such tendencies obviously differ immensely in their 
character. Some are favourable to religion, others are highly unfavour- 
able. In general, the tendencies which are unfavourable are still 
dominant. It cannot be said with any degree of truth that mankind as 
a whole has come to recognise the need of a spiritual interpretation of 
life. The battle against the forces hostile to religion has not by any 
means been decided. In Eastern Europe, certainly, those forces are 
increasingly powerful. In the Western world a revival of religion is 
yet far to seek. To suggest, therefore, that there has been any general 
spiritual awakening, is to cherish an optimism which the facts belie. But 
it can be said that there is among us an increasing consciousness of 
spiritual need; there is a growing realisation, among those who are 
sensitive to the deeper meaning of events, of the tragic plight of our 
civilisation—a growing realisation of the need of inner renewal, of 
spiritual rebirth, of salvation (as men used to say) from above. A good 
many years ago Bernard Shaw declared that “‘civilisation needs religion 
as a matter of life or death.’” | Unfortunately it cannot be said that he 
has himself adhered with any real consistency to his own diagnosis of our 
ills, or it may be that he never grasped its true inwardness. But his 
remark may, at least, be taken as significant of the deeper movement 
which has been taking place, and is to-day taking place, below the super- 
ficial current of affairs. It is in that qualified sense of the growing 
consciousness of the need of spiritual redemption that I can accept the 
statement which I am setting out to consider. 

To see the statement in its fuller meaning, it is essential to take into 
account its negative as well as its positive aspect. If there has been a 
partial return among us to the realisation of the necessity of salvation, 
there has been first of all a widespread departure from it; and it is neces- 
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sary to examine broadly the nature and significance of that departure. The 
higher religions of the world have in common this essential feature, that 
they are religions of redemption. They take their rise in the common 
realisation of the fact that man, in his immediate nature, is radically im- 
perfect and radically incomplete, and yet is impelled by a deep-lying 
desire to be delivered from his imperfection and his incompleteness. In 
Christianity this basic fact is expressed in the consciousness of sin and 
the need of salvation from it. | Now, it is not necessary for my present 
purpose to consider all that his consciousness has been traditionally held 
to imply. We are sufficiently familiar with the scheme of doctrine— 
concerning the Fall and “‘original sin,’’ the wrath of God and everlasting 
Hell, the atoning death of Christ and the redemption which Christ brings 
to men—which has provided the framework of orthodox theology. We 
are familiar also with the widespread revolt which has occurred in modern 
times against the traditional teaching. The important thing to bear 
in mind is this, that in its typical expression in modern thought the revolt 
is not merely a challenge to the particular set of abstract ideas; it is a 
challenge to the Christian diagnosis of the evils of the world and the 
remedy which Christianity offers. Niebuhr speaks of the attitude typical 
of our time as “‘the complacency of modern man.”’ A significant instance 
of this attitude occurs in a query put by the late Lord Ponsonby : **What 
do we need to be saved from if the fear of Hell has gone?’’ 

The question must surely strike us as singularly naive and super- 
ficial. It is a question, moreover, which fails to do justice to the 
positive attitude of the writer. | Lord Ponsonby was an ardent worker 
for peace and social reform. He was, in other words, a man who was 
very far from being complacent about the actual condition of the world 
—a man who recognised in fact that the world needs to be “‘saved’’ 
from many things. But the “‘salvation’’ in which he believed, and for 
which he strove, was something altogether unrelated to the Christian 
diagnosis and the Christian remedy. It was a salvation, not from sin, 
not from any inherent imperfection in the condition of “‘natural man” : 
it was a salvation from social and international disorder, which (as he 
conceived it) had no essential roots in the moral and spiritual nature of 
man himself. It was a salvation which man might accomplish for him- 
self, apart from the ““grace of God,’ apart from any fundamental inner 
change. Lord Ponsonby’s attitude in dismissing so readily the tradi- 
tional Christian outlook and, in dismissing with it, the need of spiritual 
redemption which it enshrines, is a typical expression of the trend of 
thought which has been dominant in the modern age. That trend can 
be traced back in its main features to the thinkers of the eighteenth century 
“‘Enlightenment,’’ who agreed in rejecting Christian dogma and in sub- 
stituting for it a radically new and superficially optimistic outlook. The 
optimism of these thinkers (of Rousseau, for example, in France and 
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William Godwin in this country) did not carry with it any passive accept-_ 
ance of the evils of the world. Mam is good by nature, they taught, but he 
has fallen into all manner of evils owing to the influence, direct and 
indirect, of social institutions like private property, monarchy, established 
religion. Change these conditions, and all will be well. Man can make 
himself, by his own collective effort, the master of his life. 

It was this outlook which was taken over in the nineteenth century by 
Karl Marx, and which in due course became the heritage of modern 
Communism. The driving-force of Communism lies in its uncompro- 
mising adherence to the vision of a social Utopia to be established by the 
class-conscious proletariat, and its ruthless opposition to any rival forces 
whicih seriously endanger the realisation of its programme. Religion may 
be tolerated for a time—that is a matter purely and simply of practical 
expediency. But, like the state, the need of it will eventually wither | 
away. Having saved himself from social evils, man will cease to feel 
the need of salvation of any other sort. Thus does Lenin view religion. 

Marxian Communism is to-day the most militant and aggressive 
expression of the belief in human self-sufficiency. But it is not by 
any means the sole expression of this attitude. There are many people 
who reject in part, at least, the Marxian analysis, and who have no sym- 
pathy with the Totalitarian methods which are its natural consequence, 
who yet uphold a purely “‘Humanist’’ philosophy—who dismiss the need 
of any other saving power than that of human will and human knowledge. 
One factor which has exercised enormous influence in promoting such an 
outlook, both negatively and positively, is the growth of scientific dis- 
covery. It is the growth of science which, more than anything else, has — 
undermined the older view of the universe to which the doctrine of salva- 
tion in its traditional setting belongs. | Wells relates in his autobiography — 
how, when he was a boy attending church and at the same time reading 
biology, he once asked his vicar when the Fall really took place. The 
vicar rebuked him for his impious presumption in daring to raise such a 
question. From that time his Christain faith crumbled away. The incident 
and its outcome are a symbol. 

But science has not merely exerted a negative effect. With Wells 
the knowledge and power which science has brought became the basis of 
the most far-reaching hopes for the future. One has only to recall the 
titles of some of his books: Mew Worlds for Old, A Modern Utopia, 
The World Set Free, Men like Gods — to realise something of the 
unbounded belief in human possibility to which he was led by his study of 
scientific theory and its practical application. Science does, indeed, 
carry forward to a degree utterly unknown in former centuries that power 
over Nature and over the conditions of his own life which marks out man 
from the rest of the animal creation; and in the exhilaration of this new- 
found power many people have shared the confident Utopian optimism 
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of Wells. ‘“‘The world is our world,’’ cried Bertrand Russell thirty 
years ago; “‘the power is ours, and the kingdom and the glory would be 
ours also, if we had courage and insight to create them.’ 

Russell’s words remind us of Swinburne’s hymn of praise, written 
at a comparatively early stage in the modern development : 

“*Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of things.”’ 

To-day such words come to us with a note of irony. ‘The praise, at 
least, was premature. The power with which man is endowed may 
prove to be his own undoing. It is significant that the last book Wells 
wrote before he died was entitled Mind at the End of its Tether. The 
book is a complete and thorough-going recantation of his earlier optimism 
—a cry of sheer hopeless despair. He had utterly lost his faith in human 
possibility. _ And the book cannot be regarded as a mere indication of 
senile decay. The Fate of Homo Sapiens, published shortly before the 
outbreak of the recent war, showed him already feeling that the issue was 
in doubt. The old assurance of human progress had gone. 

The conversion of Wells from boundless hope to unrelieved 
despair is a portent. It was the reaction of a sensitive mind, unsustained by 
any fundamental faith in spiritual forces, to the chaos of a divided world 
which became a prey, not only to the horrors of scientific war, but to the 
cruelties of scientific terror. It is a truism that in recent years there 
has been given to us a fresh revelation of the reality and power of evil. 
Religious thinkers sometimes speak of the wholesale cruelties of Totali- 
tarian states as “‘demonic’’—implying that they have their origin in super- 
natural forces of evil. Such an interpretation only serves to darken 
counsel. Cruelty is a recurrent factor in human experience, and the scale 
on which it is exercised, while it intensifies the horror, does nothing to 
intensify the intellectual problem. Where the organised cruelty of the 
concentration camp and the secret police is particularly significant is in 
the fact that it is a method deliberately employed by the state for its 
own ends, in the full light of scientific discovery. In the hands of the 
Totalitarian State, science becomes a means of repression, of the regi- 
mentation and the de-humanisation of human beings. 

It is especially enlightening that such repression and de-humanisation 
are characteristic of modern Communism, since Communism represents in 
extreme form the apotheosis of society, the deification of the collective 
life, the belief in the creative and transforming power of the state. So 
far from making for greater moral sensitiveness, the apotheosis of society 
tends to justify any means, however evil which, from the Christian stand- 
point, is held to be expedient. And scientific discovery proves to be an 
invaluable. aid in the process. That is to say, the analysis of human life 
which took its rise with the revolutionary thinkers of the eighteenth 
century is proved to be wrong. The evils of life, from which we seek 
to be delivered, do not spring essentially from the institutions of society; 
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they cannot be eradicated by the increase of scientific knowledge or col- 
lective power. Man is impotent to save himself. 

By the sheer logic of experience we are brought back again to the 
Christian view. But we are brought back to it, not in the form in which 
it has been held in traditional Evangelical religion, but in a far larger and 
more creative expression. In Evangelical religion salvation has been con- 
ceived, not merely in outworn intellectual terms (in association with a 
historic Fall and a future Hell), but as something concerned only with a 
particular phase of life—with what is purely private and personal. 1 
remember hearing in my youth of a devout Evangelical who said quite 
openly, and without any consciousness of inconsistency :, ““I never let my 
religion interfere with my business.”” That was typical of the nine- 
teenth century. It is, indeed, one aspect of the process of secularisation 
characteristic of the modern age. Religion has lost the place which it 


held in medieval society as the creative centre of life. Its influence 
has been banished from the greater part of life, and the world has been 
given over to the play of political and economic forces. Men have 


lost the sense of a divine and superhuman Law as the controlling and 
unifying factor in the common life; they have put in its place the principle 
of expediency and the self-interest of the individual or the social. group. 

The salvation that we need is far wider and more organic than men 
have traditionally supposed—something which must affect the whole set of 
social, political, and economic relationships to which our life belongs. 
Yet it is evident that no merely social gospel can be adequate. ~The 
fate of mankind,’’ said Berdyaev, “‘comes to depend entirely upon a 
spiritual revolution.’’ Those words were written before the last war : all 
that has happened since has served to heighten their significance. The 
evils of human life have their root, as Christianity has always taught, in 
human pride and selfishness. They have their root in the attitude of man 
in exalting and magnifying himself, in pursuing his own will and his own 
power (individually or collectively) in isolation from the Love and Power 
of God.  ‘‘Salvation is this,’’ cries the Indian saint, Tukaram, “‘to have 
God’s love for ever in thy heart; perdition is this, to forget that Love.”’ 
To say that is not to belittle the creative power of man. It is not to 
ignore the value of scientific discovery or the necessity of organic 
social change. Nor is it to think of God in terms of the dualism which 
Barth is seeking to revive—as a Power utterly divided from the life of 
man, and entering into history at only a single point to redeem us. _It is 
rather to affirm the truth borne in upon us by the tragic experience of our 
time—that man can never become the master of his life, can never win 
the real power and freedom to which he is called, until he acknowledges 
his utter dependence on the infinite and eternal Spirit who is the breath 
of his own life, until he seeks in all things to serve the divine Will and 
to exalt the divine Glory. 


T 
Missionary Motives in Liberal 
Christianity 


Being a Paper read at a Sectional Meeting of the I.A.R.F. Congress, 
Amsterdam, July, 1949. 


WERNER ZOLLINGER, oF WINTERTHUR 


HE questions: ““Where have we come from ?—What are we ?— 
Where are we going?’’ which Gaugin wrote into the top left 
corner of the huge picture meant to be his last before committing suicide, 
all the different ‘““whys ?’’ which we ask when fate blindly shackles our 
plans with sickness or death, or when sin deprives us of the freedom to 
do good and brings upon us the torments of an accusing conscience and 
upon the world, war and destruction; these are the questions which vex 
the heart and mind of men at all times, the primitive negro in the bush as 
well as the engineer in New York. 

No use to rebel against fate like Beethoven; no use to stilt on the 
high wooden legs of pride through life like Nietzsche; no use to become 
a criminal like Shakespeare’s Richard I]]—all of that doesn’t solve those 
problems. From our side there is no way out ! 

Nevertheless we, together with all other Christians, are convinced 
that ““when the time had fully expired,’’ God had mercy on man and 
Jesus Christ was born to bring salvation to all mankind. But both his 
gospel and the account of his life and death, were soon badly deformed. 
Hardly had he died when legend enveloped his life, and his teaching 
was intermingled with thoughts and ideas which were entirely alien to 
him. The Reformation in the 16th century intended, as the name 
“‘reformation’’ indicates, to restore what had been so radically deformed. 
Much was accomplished but, says the Liberal Christian, the reformers 
didn’t go back far enough, they went back only to the time of early 
Christianity and the New Testament instead of going back to the personal- 
ity and teaching of Jesus himself. 

Liberal Christianity therefore insists that in preaching Jesus Christ 
and his gospel the following points be kept in view: (a) Jesus was a man; 
he was born naturally as the son of Joseph and regarded himself as such. 
Therefore he came to John the Baptist to receive the ‘‘baptism of repen- 
ance for the remission of sins’’ and did not want to be called ‘*good’’; 
“Why callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that is, God.”’ 
(b) He himself experienced the love of God and proclaimed that God loves 
all mankind and that man may come to know God as his heavenly father. 
God presents his children with all his gifts, calls them to his service and 
forgives them their sins if they honestly repent. (c) Real service to God 
is service to man. (d) Faith in the eyes of Jesus is the same as loving 
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God and our fellow-man; it is confidence in God in life and in death, 
and proves to be true faith wherever it leads man to acts of love, service 
and self-sacrifice.  (e) Love is possible only where there is freedom. 
Love is irrational; “‘the heart has its reasons, which reason doesn’t under- 
stand,”’ says Pascal; commanded love is no love at all. On the one hand 
love is a hazard, on the other it is a gift of God and a mystery. Love 
never asks for proofs; it has no reasons. ‘This is why Jesus definitely 
refused to do any miracles as a proof that what he preached was the truth. 
And because he, Jesus, refused to do any such miracles, we liberals reject 
the miracles which a later tradition ascribed to him, and for no other 
reason do we so! (f) Not he “‘who says to me “Lord, Lord!" will enter 
into the Realm of heaven, but he who does the will of my Father in 
heaven.”” ‘You will know them by their fruit,’’ is another thing which 
Jesus wanted to stress. (g) In serving God and his fellow-man the disciple 
of Jesus finds life; but he only finds it if he serves out of unselfish love 
and not because he looks for reward. (h) A disciple of Jesus must act 
on his own responsibility, free from all law, except the law of God as 
stated in the Ten Commandments, and lived in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and he will always know what to do if he keeps in view 
the highest commandment, the commandment of love! (i) Jesus is 
tolerant : ‘“He who is not against us is for us,’” he says. 

Through this gospel of his and through the fact that in him the 
gospel became flesh, Jesus was a saviour to the publican and the sinner, 
to the man who had _ squandered his inner life abroad after having 
separated himself from God, to a man like Zacchaeus who had set up a 
wrong aim for his life, to the thief on the cross. | Not a sin that couldn’t 
be forgiven! ‘‘The bruised reed he did not break and the smouldering 
flax he did not put out.’’ By: healing the soul of man he could not but 
often heal the body of man too. The healings, however, were not his 
first aim, they were, so to say, by-products only. And he did not heal 
all whom they brought to him; they brought him all who were ill or 
possessed . . . and he cured many. . . . It is not to Paul only that God 
has said: “My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness,”’ but to the whole of mankind to whom he wanted the 
gospel to be preached : The Kingdom of God is to be universal. 

And Jesus died on the Cross and in him who had in all things the 
same spirit as God, God himself was crucified too. And Jesus the 
crucified conquered the world. After his death he rose from the dead. 
What had been sown was mortal, what rose was immortal; the animate, 
not the spiritual, came first, and only then the spiritual. As such, kow- 
ever, he can be with us all the time, to the very end of the world. Thus, 
in spirit, he has come back to this world, and we do not need to expect 
him any longer to descend from heaven. 

What Jesus gave to the men of his time, he offers also to you and 
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me, to everybody. The fact that in him God himself loves us gives peace 
to our souls, endows us with strength to be kind and helpful, to overcome 
sin and diffidence, to forgive, to receive at the hand of God also the hard 
and incomprehensible things in life and to make the best of them, trusting 
that God will be our help. The fact that he loves us can thus give us life 
and freedom and the strength to rest our hope and confidence upon God 
when we die. Thinking daily of what we owe to God in Jesus Christ, 
we cannot but thank God. To think and to thank, however, leads us 
daily to confess before God our shortcomings and sins, shows us that our 
only hope is the grace of God. And this makes us humble and thankful 
at the same time and urges us to do everything in our power to become 
more and more such as a true temple of God should be. 

Among those who thus find their salvation in Christ arises a com- 
munion of brotherly love, and a congregation which is held together by 
this communion knows itself to be guided by the spirit of Jesus which 
will finally lead it “‘into all the truth.”’ 

The congregation of Jesus Christ knows that other religions can give 
help to their followers, but it believes that Jesus alone can ultimately help 
this world. Therefore, it is our task and duty to spread the gospel; to 
make it our mission at home and abroad is an obligation which is not to 
be neglected. 

Why then is it that the idea of foreign missions among Liberal 
Christians is so Jittle alive? Why is it that nearly all mission work is in the 
hands of orthodox Christianity? The reasons for this are manifold : 
(a) The Liberal Christian lays much stress upon the fact that faith should 
bring forth its fruits. He therefore is, more than many others, deeply 
ashamed of what “‘the christians’’ at home have brought forth: two 
world wars and all that went along with them! But can living faith 
“give up speaking of what we have seen and heard ?”’ (b) The Liberal 
Christian likes to do the things which are near by. But should Christian 
love not be universal as the love of God is universal ? (c) The Liberal 
Christian does not agree with the narrow spirit in which the gospel 
is often preached and mission work usually carried out. He cries out 
against the way in which the customs and institutions of life of the 
foreign peoples, were often recklessly destroyed and replaced by customs 
and institutions which could not be integral to the lives and conditions 
of foreign peoples and not seldom led them to destruction, to vice and 
new forms of sin. He cries out against the violence offered to the 
conscience of the “‘heathen.’’ He shakes his head when he sees how— 
especially in Roman Catholicism—mission work is propagated under 
the motto: ‘do something for the mission, you will be rewarded for 
it in heaven!’ (d) The Liberal Christian usually is an individualist. He 
became an individualist because he could not but protest against the 
dogmas of the many, of the church. His basis is his own conscience. 
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A decision of conscience, however, is always an individual thing. In 
consequence the Liberal Christian often has no other wish than to be 
left by the orthodox in peace with his private religion, and if they even 
acknowledge his right to existence he is more than satisfied. Therefore 
he often is not much of a missionary at home and even less so abroad. 
(e) The Liberal Christian always has a keen interest in other religions. 
Tolerance is written on his flag and he finds elements of eternal truth 
in every religion. This naturally leads him to a certain doubt as to 
whether Christendom offers the absolute truth and whether Christendom 
be the adequate religion for all men, peoples and races. That this be 
the case cannot be philosophically proved, and there is but one way to 
find it out: “‘anyone who chooses to do his will, shall understand 
whether my teaching comes from God or whether I am talking on my 
own authority.’” And here the Liberal Christian, whose faith, not seldom, 
is somewhat too philosophical and not enough practical, often makes 
his mistake. 

Modest beginnings nevertheless exist. In the year 1884 the East Asia 
Mission was founded on an international basis through the initiative of a 
Swiss minister, Rev. Dr. Emst Buss of Glarus. In the spring of 1913 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer left Alsace and started his marvellous work on 
the Ogowe. And if a christian mission does not necessarily mean 
preaching the gospel to the heathen, the very impressive work of the 
American Unitarians in Czecho-Slovakia and other works could be 
mentioned. One leading thought is common to all, of these mission works : 
practical help is more than mere preaching. The East Asia Mission 
which wants, in addition, to preach the gospel—and | think this should 
never be missing in any independent mission—wants to do it, according 
to its statutes, “‘by starting from the elements of truth in the fellow man’s 
religion.”” The East Asia Mission has two main fields: China and 
Japan. It wanted to propagate the gospel among the peoples of the 
“‘high-religions.”” In China the EAM has a high school of 800 pupils, 
medical, social and church work; in Japan church work, kindergartens 
and medical work. The latter was newly started a few months ago 
and could and should be built up if only the necessary means were 
available. Our present intention is to build up in Japan a mother house 
of deaconesses. 

Now, what should, according to our opinion, be the leading thoughts 
in a Christian mission? There should not be in it any political or economic 
influences nor should a mission arrogantly propagate the culture of a 
people or a race. The main motives should be thankfulness towards God 
for the salvation in Christ and the will to help spiritually, intellectually 
and socially, helping thus in all modesty to bring to completion what 
Jesus began, the kingdom of God. The gospel should be preached 
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should be to build up Christian communion and to achieve, as it were, a 
dialogue of giving and taking. Bringing the gospel to other peoples 
does mean bringing them certain dogmas and a creed, it does not 
mean stuffing them with theology; it means rather helping them to 
think freely and without any fear that truth might not be able to stand 
criticism, it does not mean bringing them “‘the Bible.’’ The bible is not 
a homogeneous unity, it is a series of steps and every thing in it must 
be judged from the top level; Jesus. We go out to do our missionary 
work not as the perfect ones, but as those who “‘comfort people by the 
comfort with which they themselves were comforted by God,”” as debtors 
who would like to bring good out of what the selfishness and vice of 
**christians’’ of old and present time have wrought and as those who 
repent before trying to convert others. (f) Missions should, as a 
prominent Chinese Christian, Dr. Miao, once told me in Geneva, set up 
lighthouses, hospitals, schools, social institutions of the best sort possible, 
so that the authorities in the foreign countries might immitate and copy 
them on a larger scale. And missionaries should be the best men available 
with the best education possible and should speak the language of the 
country. (g) The Indian journalist, Maro Sunder Rao, recently said 
from a pulpit: ““We are more concerned with our personal relationship 
to the Lord than with the analysis."” By analysis he meant mere 
theological fights like the one between Barth and Brunner. The young 
churches don’t want dialectic; they want practical religion! Besides, 
it is their justified aim nowadays, not only to take but also to give, to 
give to the older churches! And, who knows? Perhaps these young 
churches may some day accomplish what the old ones could not do: 
They may complete the Reformation—if only Liberal Christianity 
encourages them to do so ! 

Moreover, the world of to-day becomes more and more one great 
unity. Trade and air traffic are bringing the continents closer and closer 
together, while the spiritual situation becomes ever more the same the 
world over. The masses everywhere have turned away from religion : 
the primitive religion can’t satisfy the educated negro; the higher 
religions have failed to solve the social problems and_ orthodox 
Christianity goes on trying to make people believe what they cannot 
believe any more. Meanwhile the vast majority remain ignorant of 
the very existence of Liberal Christianity. | Vast areas on this globe 
are fallow soil, and since nothing else is offered to the masses, secularism 
and nihilism are gaining ground, and the standard of morality is becoming 
lower and lower! 

Christ meant to bring to this world a great revolution: “‘] have come 
to throw fire on earth!’” Nowadays Fascism, Bolshevism, Islam and 
political Catholicism alike are calling for a revolution through dictatorship 
as the only hope to solve all problems. So the world of to-day stands 
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before the great alternative: The way of Christ, the way of love, 
Christian culture and freedom lies open on the one hand; the way of 
materialism and dictatorship, of sacrificing the individual—except a few ! 
—on the other hand. But whoever still believes in God and in freedom 
must join his great army, the mission field is the globe, and there is no 
time to lose ! ; 

As Jesus regarded himself as a missionary, “sent to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,’’ and as his disciples regarded themselves as 
*‘apostoloi,’’ missionaries, all christians must regard themselves as such. 
Much is to be done on the mission field at home, much on the mission field 
abroad and especially for us, as Liberal Christians. “The world is waiting 
for a man Christ in whom the gospel becomes really flesh. It would not 
be advisable to neglect the urgent task of foreign mission saying: “We 
have enough to do at home !’’ The world to-day is a unity and is to be 
compared to a besieged city. It is dangerous to concentrate all forces at 
that city gate which is first attacked, in order to defend it. The foe might 
all of a sudden attack the city from behind and win an easy victory. And 
the foe has his missionaries too, hordes of them ! 

Liberal Christianity to-day must lay more stress upon mission work 
than it used to. To this end Liberal Christians must rally their forces and 
realise that they have indeed a world mission. It is Liberal Christianity 
which the world needs and it is our high mission to give and not to 
count the cost in loving service of our fellow man. 


Editorial Comment 


The three foregoing articles are typical of the considerable divergence 
in the theological approach which exists between the member groups in 
the International Association for Religious Freedom. They also bear 
witness to the spirit of open-minded certainty and warm-hearted toleration 
which characterizes this association in spite of such divergencies. | sub- 
mit that such an all-embracing fellowship of mutual respect and 
goodwill provides a sounder basis for inter-confessional and international 
co-operation than the traditional exclusive and dogmatic attitude of ortho- 
dox Christian sects and organisations. It should not be forgotten that 
the World Council of Churches which met in Amsterdam in 1948, by 
its doctrinal basis, Jesus as “‘God and Saviour,’ wittingly excluded the 
].A.R.F. from fellowship. 

Although this journal is not an official organ of the I.A.R.F., it 
will carry, from time to time, translated papers submitted through the 
association for the special benefit of the English-speaking sections of 
this world-wide movement. In the interests of this policy certain 
promised reviews have had to be held over until subsequent issues. 
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The Challenge of Unitarianism 


to the Individual 


L. BAKER SHORT, M.A. 


HERE is a great need to try to isolate what exactly we mean by 
Unitarianism, to identify its peculiar and special nature, that which 
gives it its unique and distinctive character. Many people talk glibly of 
the nature and spirit and message of Unitarianism, of what it has specially 
to give to the world, and of what differentiates it from other forms of 
religion and justifies its separate existence. But I often think that they 
have not given the matter much real thought. The more I think, the 
harder | have found it to discover and isolate what is the precise identity 
of Unitarianism. And perhaps our relative weakness is due to the fact 
that we have never properly isolated and identified what is our real and 
true nature, but have been content with vague ideas upon the matter. 
Perhaps, indeed, there is nothing to justify our special separate existence 
—which itself might account for this weakness. 

But there is a special need for me to attempt to analyse and isolate 
the real nature of Unitarianism, because | cannot deal with its challenge 
to the individual, if I do not know with what I am to challenge him. Let 
us then try to identify Unitarianism by the negative method of exclusion, 
by asking in the first place whether our real nature, as contrasted with 
other churches and religions, consists in some intellectual superiority. | 
know that it is often said that Unitarianism is an intellectual religion, and 
that Unitarians are intellectual people. But it seems to me that that is 
one of the myths with which we comfort and deceive ourselves. We all 
know in fact that the average Unitarian is no more intellectual than the 
average adherents of any other church or religion. And it cannot be 
claimed that we have had in our ranks, or produced amongst us, any 
absolutely outstanding minds or intellects in the history of thought. Indeed, 
in intellect and logic, some of the greatest minds have belonged to other 
churches and faiths, and have felt no necessity for association with 
Unitarianism. Archbishop William Temple remained in the Anglican 
Church. The Roman Catholic faith has retained the allegiance of some 
of the greatest minds of all times. Intellectual superiority is not, therefore, 
the distinctive mark of Unitarianism. Reason is not our monopoly. 

Can we then claim that we have evinced such a superiority in the 
moral sphere that we can say this is the special distinguishing characteristic 
of Unitarians ? Can we say that only because of the Unitarian faith and 
witness such and such moral behaviour is possible—only a Unitarian could 
or would have behaved like that? Sometimes Unitarians display a certain 
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smugness and self-righteousness as if to regard themselves as better than, 
and morally superior to, other men and other-faiths. But can we honestly 
say that because men are Unitarians they are kindlier, humaner, juster, 
more self-sacrificing, more generous, more brotherly, and so forth? To 
be fair, we cannot make any such claim to moral superiority. We have 
only to look at history to know that other faiths have produced men and 
women of equal or superior moral achievement. Good men and women, 
loving souls, reformers and humanitarians of every kind, have belonged to 
other churches than ours—to Catholicism, Anglicanism, Methodism, the 
Quakers and the rest. Shaftesbury, Wilberforce, St. Francis, Father 
Damien, Schweitzer, and the like were not Unitarians. 

But, perhaps, we can claim that we have made some special aesthetic 
or artistic contribution to religious life? Have we been the inspiration of 
great music, art, literature and poetry? I think there is scarcely any 
Unitarian who would be brazen enough to make such a claim. There is 
not much beauty about most of our church architecture—and most of what 
there is, we have inherited from pre-Unitarian days. Our services are 
at times, less dignified than they should be, and our church music cheap 
and tawdry. We have no form nor comeliness, and when men see us, 
there is no beauty that they should desire us. 

But perhaps we can boast that Freedom is our Unitarian monomark > 
I know that we often speak of our Free Religious Faith. Theoretically 
we are supposed to be free, as ministers and members, from fixed creeds 
and compulsory subscription to statements of belief. But the truth in 
practice is what really counts. Is our boasted tolerance indeed a note- 
worthy fact in our religious life? In Unitarianism the seat of authority 
is to be found in each individual church or congregation and sometimes in 
the power of a wealthy layman. In such churches Unitarianism is laid 
down to be this or that, and nothing else—and woe betide the man who 
disagrees. No wonder | have been told that though they are supposed to 
have fixed creeds, I should in practice find greater freedom in the Church 
of England, the Church of Scotland, and other churches. 

But, perhaps, despite all that I have already said, it might be 
claimed that we have some special and peculiar spiritual attitude or 
atmosphere or aura which makes us distinct from all others—some spiritual 
quality which would enable us to claim that Unitarianism is the religion 
par excellence. If so, I find it very hard to detect. Indeed I would say 
that most Unitarians in their worship are not especially noted for their 
spirituality. Our worship is sometimes ‘tinged with secularism, with 
political and social matters, and too little with the truly devotional and 
spiritual. When he is dying, the last thing that the average Unitarian 
wants is a prayer. He is of the earth, earthy. And when you visit him, 
he much prefers gossip to any concern for the welfare of his soul—which 
made even James Martineau declare that he found pastoral visitation 
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*‘idle and unprofitable.’” But even where one finds in Unitarians a true 
spirituality (as of course one does) it is not of such a kind and nature as 
to distinguish us inevitably from the spiritual men and women of other 
churches and religions. So far from distinguishing and separating us from 
others, it is rather something which unites us with them, and reveals what 
we have in common. 

Maybe, then, we are driven to declare that there is only a difference 
of degree and not of kind between Unitarians and others; that there is 
really nothing unique about us. Perhaps we are only a different mixture 
of the same ingredients in slightly different proportions. I suggest that 
there is some truth in this. We far too easily assume that we are different 
when we are not. We think our thoughts are peculiar to ourselves, when 
all the time the other fellow outside is grappling with similar problems. 
That is why I personally believe in every attempt at co-operation with 
those whom we call the orthodox. But I have known Unitarians proudly 
proclaim that the orthodox would have nothing to do with us, and then 


‘be very annoyed when they were proved wrong! This is isolation for 


the sake of isolation. It isn’t distinctiveness. It’s Kipling’s cat that walks 
by itself ! 

But though our Unitarian religion is a mixture of the same ingredients 
as other religions, perhaps it is mixed in such a way as to make a unique 
compound or complex? Perhaps, as in the words of Browning, out of 
three sounds we make not a fourth sound but a star—or a kind of unique 
biological sport like the Jesus of Middleton Murry > Recently | listened, 
at a Glasgow Sunday School Teachers’ Conference, to the new Assistant 
Secretary of the General Assembly telling us how we ought to expound 
and teach Unitarianism in our Sunday Schools. The young salmon, he 
began, descends from the river to the ocean in a spirit of adventure. And 
this spirit of adventure he traced through St. Francis of Assisi, Florence 
Nightingale, and Captain Scott. This spirit of adventure, he proclaimed, is 
Unitarianism. In the discussion which followed, I could not help pointing 
out that, as far as | was aware, the salmon is not a Unitarian; St. Francis 
was a Roman Catholic; Florence Nightingale left our denomination as a 
young woman and became an Anglican, because she found our Unitarian 
services ‘arid’’; and Captain Scott was not a Unitarian. Surely, I argued, 
we should recognise that certain qualities like the spirit of adventure are 
common to all worthwhile religions, and are not a Unitarian preserve; 
they are a part of our human spiritual endowment? To this the lecturer 
replied that, at any rate, no other church than the Unitarian would have 
this attitude of recognising and admitting the spiritual truth and value in 
all religions, Christian and non-Christian. And perhaps there is something 
in this which brings us nearer to an understanding of what is unique in 
Unitarianism. 
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Perhaps our uniqueness consists inthis: that we have a greater 
capacity than others to see through the words and creeds of other 
religions to something beyond and within—to the inwardly spiritual in 
others. Perhaps we have such a grasp and understanding of the symbolism 
of things, that we are able to create a different and more appropriate 
symbolism and cultus, which will more universally express the real truth 
and nature of things. But we need to be sure of this before casting aside 
the old symbolism and cultus as worthless and outworn. Are we sure 
that we are superior to others imaginatively and psychologically ? 1 would 
not say that we Unitarians have been specially gifted with imagination 
and psychological understanding and insight. We have not been very 
successful in creating new and better symbols, and ceremonies, and forms 
of service. For one thing we are, as | said earlier, lacking on the aesthetic 
and artistic side, so that some of our attempts at new forms and symbols 
are crude and undignified. Thus, | know one Unitarian church where 
they have dispensed with the usual bread and wine of the communion 
service and, instead, they each solemnly eat a black grape. During the 
war, however, they dropped the service altogether because black grapes 
were unobtainable or were too dear. Now the war is over they have 
resumed the consumption of their black grapes. But many Unitarians are 
afraid of symbolism and ceremony, and take refuge in an arid rationalism. 

Nevertheless I do believe that, in our understanding of the real nature 
and meaning of symbols and words, we are getting nearer to the heart of 
the thing which gives us our Unitarian distinctiveness. I do believe that, 
at our best, we have a greater gift than others to get beyond creeds and 
words and symbols to the spiritual heart of things, namely man’s relation 
to God—provided of course that we do not set up a Unitarian orthodoxy 
which is as rigid and unbending as those we condemn. It is this gift to 
get and see beyond creeds and words and symbols to the spiritual heart 
of things which ultimately explains why | remain a Unitarian and believe 
in the Unitarian movement—and why for me my Unitarianism is not just 
an historical accident and a thing of habit. 

Luther’s Protestant Reformation with its doctrine of the priesthood 
of every believer was a profound spiritual, psychological and imaginative 
revolution. As exemplified in the personal life and experience of Martin 
Luther, it was the soul’s wrestle with God and the devil, directly and 
personally. It was a revolt against the medieval Catholic system of the 
indirect relation of man’s soul to God, the system whereby man’s soul 
could only make contact with God through a specially consecrated priest- 
hood, through an elaborate hierarchy, through a divinely ordained all- 
powerful church, through angels and saints and all the company of heaven, 
and through a highly organised system of prayers and penances and 
pilgrimages. In place of this, Luther urged passionately that through 
faith and study of the Scriptures man’s soul could have direci contact 
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with God without Pope or priest or all the elaborate system of the 
Catholic Church. It was the individual soul which counted in the scheme 
of things, and in the eyes of God was precious. And so Luther taught 
the right of private judgment in man’s relation to God. 

But Luther quickly fell back from the daring imagination of his 
spiritual revolution. In face of the individualistic excesses which followed 
upon his disruption of the authority of Pope and Catholic Church, and in 
face of the violent uprisings of the peasants to claim their individual social 
and economic rights, Luther’s courage failed him, and he yielded up the 
individual to the power and authority of princes and state in alliance with 
a reformed church based upon an authoritarian interpretation of the 
Scriptures. And similarly most of the Protestant reformed churches have 
fallen back in so far as the right of private judgment and the relation of 
the individual soul to God are concerned. Calvin at Geneva created a 
new protestant papacy and authoritarian church with an elaborate system, 
which tamed and crushed while it severely disciplined the individual. 
Most of the Protestant churches have placed compulsory creeds, 
authoritarian interpretations of the Bible, and special conceptions of Christ 
between man and God—between the individual soul and its maker. And 
in defence of these views they have burned and persecuted each other 
without tolerance. 

But the true spirit of Luther’s reformation was not entirely destroyed. 
There were still men who were ready to be counted heretics and to die 
as martyrs for the right of private judgment and the priesthood of every 
believer. Such were the Spiritual Reformers of the 16th Century (so 
named by Rufus Jones)—Castellio and Sebastian Franck and the rest— 
who proclaimed that the individual soul can be perpetually in communion 
with God through the inner light within the soul—who urged that true 
religion is an inward spintual thing, and not an outward thing of creeds 
and forms and ceremonies. “The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.’ 
So they pleaded for gentleness and tolerance in matters religious. These 
men were the fore-runners of the Quakers. There were also men like 
Michael Servetus who claimed the rights of human reason to be exercised 
as a God-given faculty by the individual in the pursuit of truth. These 
anti-trinitarians and the like laid perpetual stress upon the rights of the 
individual, the rights of human reason, the right of private judgment, 
the right of the individual soul to direct contact with God. ~ These 
in spirit were our Unitarian forefathers. As Wilbur well says in his 
latest History of Unitarianism, Castellio and Servetus stand for the two 
great strands of our Unitarian tradition—Castellio for inward spiritual 
religion; Servetus for the critical rights of reason and intellect. And the 
greater of these is the former. 

Perhaps John Locke was the first great anti-trinitarian who attempted 
to place this conception and attitude upon a philosophical basis. He was 
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above all the apostle of the rights of the individual, which in the 17th 
century were being fought for both religiously and politically, as against 
the authoritarian claims of church and state. So you will find that the 
writings of Locke are all of a piece, all defending the rights of the indivi- 
dual in every sphere, and the rights of human reason and conscience—and 
recognising the consequences and limitations which flow from these claims 
and assertions. So in his Treatises of Government, while Locke seeks 
a philosophical basis for human society and government, he yet asserts that 
true government must be for the good of the individual, and he leaves the 
individual the right to rebel and change the government if it becomes 
tyrannical and no longer serves the true ends of individuals. ‘“Every man 
is judge for himself,’” he says, ‘“whether another hath put himself into a 
state of war with him’’—that is, whether his inalienable individual human 
rights have been infringed. So also in the religious sphere, Locke asserted 
and used the right of individual private judgment. And as a logical 
consequence of this he wrote his Treatise of Toleration—the only proper 
state in which men would be free to exercise this private judgment and 
reason. And as a yet further consequence, he taught the limits of human 
reason and the limits of human words. These are human and finite, and 
therefore cannot express complete and final infinite truth. 

The same spirit and method was pursued by the early Unitarian 
pioneers. There was the same direct individual personal claim o! the 
soul’s relationship to God, the same claim to the right of private judg- 
ment, the same claim that God directly revealed himself to the human 
spirit and mind, albeit, this was still somewhat intermixed with older 
authoritarian views as to the nature of Christ and the Bible. Thus, 
Lindsey left the Anglican Church for freedom of conscience, private 
judgment, and the rights of human reason. Thus, men were prepared 
to suffer religious, political, social and educational ostracism rather than 
bow the knee to the authoritarian claims of church and state. They were 
prepared to assert their human rights by being denied their civil rights. 
Thus, the claims of the individual not only made Joseph Priestley a 
pioneer of religious liberty, but also made him a sufferer for political and 
civil liberties, while his belief in the powers of human reason led him 
to seek not only religious but also scientific truth. But in these pioneers 
the tradition of Servetus, of reason and intellect, was stressed rather than 
the inward spirit, the tradition of Castellio. 

So it was left to James Martineau in the nineteenth century to restore 
to power in Unitarianism that greater tradition of Castellio—the tradition 
of inward spiritual religion. | Martineau had been reared in the rational- 
istic intellectualistic thought of Priestley. But while never denying the 
claims of human reason, he rather used his considerable powers of mind 
and reason to discover in the recesses of the heart and soul and spirit, the 
real sources of religion, the real seat of authority in religion, the real place 
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where man directly meets God. Thus, early in his life, as Carpenter 
says : Martineau made a moral protest against an intellectual religion, and 
substituted an ethical test in its place. And in his writings he laid a 
philosophical foundation for this inward religion of the heart and con- 
science, claiming this to be the normal and natural process of God’s con- 
tinuous revelation to man. And by his hymns and prayers and liturgies he 
restored or gave to the Unitarian tradition the lost mysticism and poetry 
of the human heart. At first this upset his fellow Unitarians, and The 
Inquirer of the day inveighed against *‘the dangers of the mystical school.”’ 

But this mystical direct relation of the human soul and God, places 
a divine responsibility upon the individual from which he cannot conscien- 
tiously escape. A\nd this divine responsibility is the full true meaning 
of the old commandment : *“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and soul and mind and strength.’” It was of this divine responsi- 
bility upon the individual soul that Martineau was so keenly aware. As 
Carpenter says of Martineau’s religion: ‘‘The religion that lay enshrined 
in the ‘ever-present soul of man,’ was necessarily a religion of indivi- 
dualism; and the stress laid on endeavour indicated its ethical character. 
It dwelt in the solitude of each responsible agent.” *“He spoke of himself 
once as having ‘a mind with more care of conscience than full joy of faith.’ 
This “care of conscience’ never left him.”’ ‘“James Martineau realised 
the failure, rather than the rapture, of endeavour. Christianity was to him 
“an unutterable sigh after an ideal perfection,’ and its devotion one long- 
drawn ‘wail of penitence’.’’ ‘* In the inmost room of conscience, God 
seeks you all the while.’’ Such was the unceasing inescapable sense of 
divine responsibility which came to Martineau from his experience of the 
relation of man and God. 

It is precisely here that I find the uniqueness of Unitarianism—the 
mark which gives it its special distinctive characteristic. It lies in the 
Unitarian experience and conception of man’s direct personal relation with 
God. And Unitarianism at its best and highest has alone been true to 
that priesthood of every believer which was the profound revelation and 
experience of Martin Luther and his reformation, before he deserted and 
proved false to the light that was revealed to him. Except for a few 

_ mystical individuals scattered here and there, I find nothing else in any 
movement in Christian history quite like this Unitarian sense of man’s direct 
personal relation with God, with its concomitant sense of a divine responsi- 
bility laid upon him. | said that | find it nowhere else, but I find it also in 

~ the Quaker Inward Light. But as we and the Quakers both stem from 
Castellio and the Spiritual Reformers with their strong sense of inward 
spiritual religion, our close affinity with the Quakers is explained. We 
and they are manifestations of the same thing. 

It is indeed this unique mark of Unitarianism which justifies our exis- 
tence. It is a profound sense of one-ness with God. It is an ineradic- 
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able belief in the immanence of the divine in man. It is a glorying in the 
relation and kinship of man and God. d this deep sense of the divine 
in man gives to the true Unitarian a pow) ‘and a challenge to the every 
thought and word and deed of the individual, such as the sense of 
Predestination gave to the Calvinist—and such as the belief in Deter- 
minism gives to the Communist to-day. It is dynamic. It is a sort of 
fanatical unresting God within. It can be an intoxicating sense of Eternal 
Life here and now—of heaven on earth. It is something which will not 
let us go—something which gives us no peace or rest—something from 
which we can never escape. It is the something which makes us cry out 
in ecstasy or in pain: “‘I will not cease from mental strife, nor shall my . 
sword sleep in my hand !”’ 

And it is precisely here that | find in Unitarianism the challenge to 
the individual—to the individual soul and heart and mind. Because of 
our Unitarian sense of the intense direct personal individual relation of 
the soul and God, we challenge the individual to be like God, to think 
like God, to feel like God, to act like God. In other words we intensely 
want men like gods. We understand the significance of Jesus’ command 
—'"‘Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.’’ The challenge to 
the individual human soul is a universal inescapable responsibility to the 
divine within us. It is as though we are possessed of a daemon which 
urges us ever on and on without rest and without respite—endlessly and 
relentlessly. It is a process of ceaseless revelation, of perpetual incar- 
nation—the continuous creation of God-Man and Man-God. 

And this challenge to the individual compels us to a sense of the 
divinity and kinship in all things living. It gives us an incessant urge 
to incarnate and grow the divine in all things and in all human relations— 
and so to redeem and transform this world. It calls forth our endless pity 
for all sorrow and suffering, for all things broken and old. “‘Can I see 
another’s woe, and not be in sorrow too?’’ It is a call and a challenge 
to go on and on, helping and raising the fallen and weak and oppressed 
—until we drop and die. For the paradox of our Unitarian faith is that 
though our religion is intensely individual, our own personal lives on this 
earth do not ultimately matter when our whole beings are God-illumined 
and God-possessed. We only know that, though the burden of the world’s 
pain and sorrow and evil is finally too great for us, and although we are 
doomed to failure, yet we dare not refuse the calls and claims made upon 
us. We are like Paul’s ‘‘ambassador in chains.”” We must spend 
and be spent, because of that daemonic God within us. We must “give 
and never count the cost.’’ I think that Dostoevsky in The Brothers 
Karamazov has expressed quite exquisitely what | mean : 


*. . . Love will teach us all things : but we must learn how to win love; 
it is got with difficulty: it is a possession dearly bought with much 
labour and in long time; for one must love not sometimes only, for a 
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passing moment, but always. There is no man who doth not sometimes. 
love : even the wicked can do that. 

And let not men’s sin dishearten thee : love a man even in his 
sin, for that love is a Ike of the Divine love, and is the summit 
of love on earth. Love all-God's creation, both the whole and every 
grain of sand. Love every leaf, every ray of light. Love the animals, 
love the plants, love each separate thing. If thou love each thing thou 
wilt perceive the mystery of God in all; and when once thou perceive 
this, thou wilt thenceforward grow every day to a fuller understanding 
of it: until thou come at last to love the whole world with a love 
that will then be all-embracing and universal.” 

And | do not think that it is without significance that it was in the 
nineteenth century, just when Martineau so powerfully expressed and 
interpreted this Unitarian mysticism of man’s intensely intimate individual 
relation with God, that Unitarians also made the great Unitarian contri- 
bution to social life. It was because of this profound sense of God's 
immanence, of God in man, that so small a band of Unitarians was chal- 
lenged to achieve so amazingly much in so many spheres of British social 
life, and to have an influence so greatly out of proportion to their numbers. 
Their religious experience, with its unique stress on the close direct 
relation of God and man, placed an inescapable burden on the individual, 
and challenged him to superhuman effort. And it is the same experience 
of inward spiritual religion, of the Inward Light, of divine immanence, 
which has inspired the extraordinary social service of the Quakers and 
which makes them our spiritual brothers in a supreme degree. 

And I think that the weakness of Unitarianism to-day is largely due 
to our failure to be true to our special religious genius—to the intense 
sense of the God Within. We have once more, as in the eighteenth 
century, allowed our intellectualistic, rationalistic and scientific sides, 
important as these are, to smother and stifle the religious experience of an 
intense personal relationship with God. And so, because there is so little 
experience of God, there is no longer a feeling of challenge to the indivi- 
dual—no longer a sense of urgent inescapable personal responsibility. 
The average Unitarian layman still pays lip-service to the ideal of social 
service, he is still proud of what Unitarians have done in the past, he even 
likes the minister to preach about social service from time to time, but he 
has no will to do anything, he leaves the social service to the minister. 

I believe that what I have called the characteristic spiritual genius of 
Unitarianism—but which, unfortunately, is so lacking in our midst at the 
present moment—is precisely the world’s need to-day if it is to be saved. 
For to-day the world is faced with a ruthless Calvinistic Communism, 
which knows no Mercy, Pity, Peace or Love, and which is crushing the 
individual human soul and all that we mean by personality and the 
dignity of man. Such a Calvinistic Communism is indeed a counter- 
challenge to the individual human soul, and a challenge to our 
Unitarianism. I recently listened to a short series of stimulating inter- 
national lectures at Aberdeen University by R. H. S. Crossman, M.P.., 
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on Ideology and Politics, in which he was dealing with the challenge of 
Communism to all that we mean by Christian Democracy, and trying to 
think out what constructive answer Western Christian Democracy can 
give to Communism, so that the hungry souls and bodies of men will be 
so satisfied by Christian Democracy that they will no longer respond 
to Communism. And he made the suggestive remark that Communism 
doesn’t develop in those countries of the Reformation where there has 
been freedom of conscience for centuries. 

It is, therefore, that I say that the world’s great need to-day is that 
we should, as religious men and women, be true to the light that is within 
us, and unflinchingly accept the challenge to our individual souls to witness 
to the God within us, and to the power of that God within us to change 
the world and to heal the sorrow and evil of the world. We must assert 
and ever assert again—and by our lives and actions show that we mean 
it—that the human individual and his soul is infinitely precious. The 
individual must not surrender or be surrendered. ‘That should- be our 
Unitarian challenge to the individual. In those same lectures to which | 
have already referred, Richard Crossman said that one of the chief causes 
of our modern malaise is the collapse of organised’ spiritual religion as a 
vital independent force. He said that there has been too ready a sub- 
mission of the church and religion to the State and of the individual to 
the State. We would seem to have forgotten those old teachings of 
John Locke about the inalienable rights of the individual as opposed to the 
State. And so we find the church and _ the individual too readily 
accepting the standards and conditions of the world, instead of challenging 
them, even though one may be in a minority. So one could not help 
being shocked by the Anglican report defending the use of the atom 
bomb, and by the bloodthirsty defence of hanging made by certain Bishops 
in the House of Lords. It is so very different from the spiritually free 
attitude of Jesus—**Ye have heard that it was said . . . but I say unto 
you.” 

So our cry must be : Back to the inviolability of the human soul! In 
a cruel world we must once more glory in the spiritual remnant, and be 
ready to bear our minority witness against all comers. Though Luther 
and his followers may have been false to the revelation concerning the 
individual human soul which came to them in that first Reformation, as 
Charles Beard suggests in his famous Hibbert Lectures on the Reforma- 
tion, we Unitarians must look and call hopefully for a new Reformation 
which shall be ours, based on a faith in God, on a faith in the divine 
within man and in a faith in the immortal, eternal, indestructible nature 
of the human soul and spirit. This is the unique glory of Unitarianism, 
this is our Challenge to the Individual. 
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The Free Religious Conception 
of Truth 


by FRANCIS TERRY, M.A. 


T seems to me that Liberal Religion, when it is most itself, is marked 
by a distinctive attitude towards Truth. But we find difficulty in 
defining and explaining this attitude, and are therefore apt to be incon- 
sistent and unduly hesitant in acting upon it. I propose, therefore, to 
start by investigating our most fundamental conceptions as to the meaning 
and nature of Truth itself. 

Certainly Truth is a word which can be understood in different ways 
and explained from different points of view, for it covers such a wide range 
of meanings. It is applied to opinions and statements which are intel- 
lectually correct, as contrasted with those which are erroneous, and to 
representations which correspond with the thing represented. Applied 
to men and their doings, it denotes what is sincere and trustworthy, as 
contrasted with what is false, inconstant, shifty or hypocritical. | Applied 
more generally, it can denote “‘reality,’” the fundamental quality which 
differentiates existence from non-existence. This range of meanings can 
lead to ambiguity, and sophistical arguments, against which we have to be 
on our guard. We therefore learn to separate the different senses in 
which the word “‘Truth’’ is used, so as to avoid confusing them. And 
many people (perhaps most people) are content to leave the matter there 
—as though it was just an unfortunate accident of language, like having 
the same word for the spring of my watch and the Spring of the year. 

That, however, seems to me to dismiss the problem too lightly. Mere 
accidents of language, such as the two senses of “‘spring,’’ are usually 
confined to a single language or group of languages, and cannot be trans- 
lated. But the wide range of the word ““Truth’’ (and words of similar 
import) occurs in many, often unrelated languages, and can usually be 
translated without much difficulty. Think of the passages in St. John’s 
Gospel : ““The true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth,”’ and ““The spirit of truth shall guide you into all truth.’ Here 
the effect depends upon combining and interweaving all the shades of 
meaning; “‘sincerity,’’ ‘“genuineness,’’ ‘‘reality,’’ ‘‘right understanding,”’ 
“correct opinion’” are all suggested, and contribute to the total effect—and 
this effect remains in the various languages into which it is translated. 
Precisely similar phenomena are to be found in the Chinese of the Con- 
fucian classics : the word “‘ch’eng’’ is rendered “‘sincerity’’ by one trans- 
lator, “‘truth’’ by another, and “‘reality’’ or “*genuineness’’ by a third, and 


1 John iv., 20 and xvi., 13. 
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the contexts show that shades of meaning are blended very much as in St. 
John’s Gospel.” Such widespread usage must surely spring from something 
more than accident. There must be some real connection, some common 
element, which men are always aware of, even when they cannot isolate 
and define it. 

I will now put forward my own attempt at a definition: ““Truth, in 
its most general sense, is that which is present in all situations to which the 
human mind can profitably apply itself, and is absent from all situations 
which are radically unsuited for the human mind to cope with.’ Let me 
start from the negative. Imagine the sort of nightmare situation in which 
the human mind would be completely baffled :— 


““He thought he saw a Buffalo 
Upon the chimney-piece : 
He looked again, and found it was 
His sister’s husband’s niece. . . 
He thought he saw a banker’s clerk 
Descending from the "bus : 
He looked again, and found it was 


A hippopotamus . . . .” * and so on. 


That is a picture of a world in which there is no “‘truth’’ at least, in 
which nothing ever remains true for more than an instant: and that is a 
world in which the mind is completely useless. What is the good of 
learning the difference between a bank clerk and a hippopotamus, if the 
one is always liable to change into the other ? 

Apart from dreams, we come nearest to encountering this truthless 
sort of world when we have to do with extreme cases of human fickleness 
and falsehood. In Shakespeare, Troilus had thought that he knew Cressida, 
that he had found real affection and received durable pledges, and that 
there was genuine understanding uniting their two hearts: he later sees 
her behaving towards Diomed in a way which contradicts all he thought 
he knew about her. This is just like the experience of looking again at 
the banker’s clerk and finding that it was a hippopotamus. Troilus’ 
reaction‘ is to speak of ‘“madness,”’ of a “‘revolt of reason,”’ of a breach in 
the laws of thought, even of the fundamental rule of unity, that the one 
thing cannot be different things. In the presence of Cressida the human 
mind is powerless. What is the use of learning to understand people, 
and exchanging thoughts with them, if they suddenly become inexplicably 
different? There is no “‘truth’” in Cressida. 

Negatively speaking, then, truth is what saves the world from being a 
baffling chaos, and people from being Cressidas. _ Positively, it is char- 
Learning.” 


3 Lewis Carroll. Sylvie and Bruno. 
4 Troilus and Cressida. Act v, Sc. ii, 134ff. 
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acteristic of every situation in which our mental faculties are “‘at home,”’ 
*‘in their element,’’ able to observe, recognise, distinguish, connect, under- 
stand, make purposeful choices, draw deductions and form probable views 
of the future. Whenever a man encounters something accessible, 
dependable, coherent, he says “‘Here is a bit of Truth’’—whether it is the 
reality of hard fact, the regularity of a natural law, the inevitability of a 
logical connection, the constancy of a strong affection, the transparency 
with which the mind of a candid man lies open to inspection, or the 
fidelity with which a man makes good his pledged word. All these things 
help to make and preserve a situation in which the human mind can operate 
without being baffled or tricked, blinded by fog or misled by mirage. 

For the theist, this means that truth is primarily a personal attribute 
of God, by virtue of which He is not brute force, or arbitrary will, or 
capricious fate, or inscrutable mystery, but offers Himself to men’s under- 
standing, and proceeds intelligibly in all His doings, so that we may rise 
to increasing knowledge of Him and His ways. This attribute is present 
in all God’s works, in the outward constitution of the universe, His 
creation, in the inner constitution of man, His child, and in the influence 
of His spint. All these are subject to the divine command, “‘Let there 
be light’’; and, whenever any aspect of truth is relevant, the fundamental 
issue at stake is whether we love light or darkness. 

This comprehensive view of truth is implied in the attitude of Liberal 
Religion. The first of the stated objects of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches is “‘to promote pure Religion and 
the Worship of God in Spirit and in Truth.”’ The reference to truth 
is certainly not intended to refer (as orthodox people sometimes imagine 
it should) to some body of doctrine, held to constitute “‘the truth,’’ by 
which our worship is circumscribed. But neither do we just mean a 
floating body of current opinion, or the good but probably misguided 
intentions of sincere men, or an endless quest of something which must for 
ever elude our grasp. Those are meanings which orthodox controversial- 
ists ascribe to us when they wish to suggest that our faith is insubstantial 
and without foundation. But we are aware in our own hearts that we 
mean something very much more than that: the words retain for us the 
whole richness of meaning that they bear in St. John’s Gospel, from which 
we have borrowed them. We are not concerned simply with the correct- 
ness of this or that doctrine, nor simply with our own subjective intentions, 

‘nor with something remote and unattained; on the contrary, we feel that 
we are in direct and immediate relationship with something tremendously 
real and of transcendent importance. We are face to face with the source 
of all truth, the cause why there is such a thing as truth at all, the power 
which sustains the validity of every particular truth; this eternal and 
transcendent truth meets us and lays immediate practical claims upon us 
to do this and to forbear that; if we obey that claim, we are in union 
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with the source of all truth, and thereby in right relationship with every 
particular truth, even those that we have-not yet reached; if we disobey 
that claim, we cut ourselves off from the source of truth, and any particular 
bits of truth that we retain will do us no good, but will wither in our hands, 
like flowers plucked from their root. The issue on which we are most 
aware of the claims of truth is the freedom of the pulpit; anything which 
impairs the personal sincerity of the man who is to speak would be an 
offence against truth itself, even if it is committed in defence of a parti- 
cular opinion which turns out to be correct. 

This view is not, of course, peculiar to ourselves. It is Socratic. It 
is reflected in the Johannine use of the word “‘truth.”’ It has influenced 
individuals and groups within the Christian tradition. It is part of ““The 
Western outlook.’’ 

The fundamental faith of the modern scientist seems to be a 
specialised application of the same view. His trust is not set upon the 
impressions of his senses (for these require sceptical scrutiny), nor upon a 
received body of doctrines (for these are all subject to re-examination), but 
rather upon the power of the scientific method to lead men to better under- 
standing of their situation. Further, even scientific method is liable to revi- 
sion in the light of experience, and, in the last resort, the scientist puts his 
trust in something which can only be described as the scientific ‘‘spirit’’ : 
he believes, in short, that there is a dependable connection between 
certain modes of human behaviour and the basic structure of all existence. 
This is well illustrated in the attitude of scientists to the Russian genetics 
controversy. The Western scientist condemns the activities of Lysenko 
and his backers on grounds that seem partly moral (“‘that is not the right 
way for people to behave towards one another’) and partly intellectual 
(“‘that is not the way to understand reality’). The spirit of truth was 
absent from certain proceedings, and therefore they will not yield the fruit 
of truth. Even if Lysenko’s biological doctrines were correct, that would 
not lessen the offence against scientific truth. 

Thus our view of truth is not an isolated idiosyncrasy. | What is 
distinctive of Liberal Religion is the adoption of this comprehensive, 
natural view of truth as the basis of religious fellowship. |The orthodox, 
though concerned for separate aspects of truth. and sporadically aware of 
the comprehensive view of truth, do not make this the basis of their fellow- 
ship. Their churches are based upon “revealed truth,’’ and their theory 
of revelation leads to consequences very different from those of the compre- 
hensive view. 

The comprehensive view of truth makes the practice of moral truth 
an indispensable condition of the attainment of intellectual truth. On 
this view, God leads men into truth by the spirit of truth working in their 
hearts and supplying truth to their characters, their behaviour, their 
relations with one another, their thoughts, their feelings and their words, 
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all as inseparable parts of one process. But that is not the orthodox view 
of revelation, which (in their view) consisted in the imparting by God of 
certain perfect and infallible truths to fallen and only too fallible men. 
No doubt the men chosen by the Spirit as its instruments for writing the 
scriptures were above the level of most of their fellows: but the truth 
of Scripture is not held to depend upon the personal truth of its writers. 
The Roman Church does not claim that Popes and their advisers have been 
miraculously sincere, candid and fair-minded, but only that the propositions 
which they enunciated have, on certain occasions, been miraculously free 
from doctrinal error. 

This concentration on truth of doctrine at the expense of all other 
aspects of truth is illustrated in the orthodox attitude to the Great Councils. 
These conferences had features comparable to what we observe in the 
Russian conferences of geneticists—probably not quite so bad, but still 
comparable. Orthodox Christians to-day will often admit as much. They 
would probably be horrified if the same features were manifest in a 
theological conference at the present time. And yet, seeing these defects 
of spirit and method, they still respect the doctrinal formulations which 
resulted from the Councils, often to the point of clinging to them as 
permanent standards of truth and bonds of unity. In our view that is 
gathering grapes from thorns and figs from thistles! | But then, the 
orthodox view is quite different from ours : the Heavenly Father can hang 
the oranges of “‘revealed truth’’ on any sort of a Christmas tree ! 

This undoubtedly has its effect on the orthodox view of church-life 
and of the duties of a minister. It does not lead to a disregard of common 
honesty, nor does it prevent a fine sense of truth in many individual 
ministers. But it has a continuous influence which has deeply affected 
the average man’s opinion of ministers and their duties. 

To the average man, a clerical collar is a sign that its wearer has 
put his neck into a set of prescribed opinions, which he wears as a sort of 
mental uniform, and which it is his official duty to represent and express, 
in preference or even in contradiction to any personal opinions which he 
may be tempted to form. He is usually credited with sincere convictions 
as to the central and more substantial items in his official code, but it is 
assumed as probable that he does sometimes find the collar a little too 
stiff: for instance, it is probably his duty to register disapprobation 
towards some practices which normal people regard as innocent and some 
notions which most people accept as reasonable. Freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech, in a minister, have news-value, for the same 
reason as adultery. Candid disclosure of his own personal views is hardly 
thought of as being within a minister’s rights, certainly not as distinctive 
and pre-eminently important duty of his calling. © These views are 
: substantially correct as to the duties of Roman Catholic priests, and those 
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who dress like them thereby manifest their desire to be treated on the 
same footing. ; 

We must also remember the methods used to secure adherence to 
churches and their doctrines. For many centuries there was actual 
persecution of those who dissented or absented themselves—a method 
utterly unsuited to foster candour and integrity, but justified on the ground 
that the church possessed divine truths which were not dependent upon 
such merely human qualities. Think of the similar but less drastic pressure 
of personal, social and economic influences, and of the attractions of 
snobbery and opportunities for self-importance which operated till recently 
and are still sometimes encountered to-day. No wonder churches are 
associated by most people with a rather specialised brand of truth. 

Again, orthodox churches believe that, in certain matters, they know 
with the certainty of divine authority what it is right for men to do—to 
stay in the true church and not leave it, to attend its services, to observe 
the Sabbath, or to fast on Fridays, not to re-marry after a divorce. Here 
it is not a question of helping a competent person to form his own 
judgment, but of leading an indubitably misguided person into conformity 
with right standards. There is a lost sheep to be rescued and brought 
back to the fold—and, when we indulge in pictures of ourselves as 
shepherds and of our fellow-men as sheep, we easily forget that they are 
entitled to truth, sincerity and respect. All legitimate means must be 
taken to bring the poor beast to safety. While the spiritual guide must 
not descend to the cruder sorts of deception, he should realise that it is no 
time for faddiness, when the salvation of souls is at stake ! A dominating 
manner, threats open or veiled, cajolery, a little timely flattery, discreet 
avoidance of difficult topics, arguments that sound more plausible than they 
are, these methods, though not conducive to ideal truth, may help to 
bring a sinner back to the right path: later on, he will be grateful for the 
‘consecrated guile which helped him in his hour of need! But this whole 
position depends upon the assumption that the church possesses a divine . 
truth which is superior to mere truth between man and man. 

These things have all contributed to the popular conception, both 
inside churches and outside them, of the sort of truth which is to be 
expected of ministers of religion—something rather like what you expect 
of a parliamentary candidate nursing a constituency, and quite different 
from what you expect in science, art, or the best kind of friendship. A 
church is a place to which people are attached! by flattery, as members 
of a somewhat select group, by being elected to offices, or asked to sing 
or speak, or effusively thanked for coming and helping. A minister is 
a person skilled in ingratiating himself at the tea-table—what the Greeks 
called a “‘parasite.”’ It is all in a good cause—if the cause has merits 
which are independent of the methods used to serve it. 
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Although many orthodox ministers rise above this level, it is the 
logical consequence of the doctrine of revealed truth, and it is what men 
habitually expect of churches and ministers. That habitual expectation 
meets us at every point, and exercises a continuous influence both on our 
ministers and on our congregations. Reasonably or unreasonably, we 
are constantly being compared, or even comparing ourselves, with our 
orthodox equivalents. That is one of our greatest difficulties. 

Liberal Religion is built on quite a different basis than Orthodox 
Religion. We do not possess a truth independent of the human truth in 
us. We believe in the spirit of truth, and, if we depart from that spirit, 
there is no other truth by which we can be justified. Nor do we separate 
sacred truth from profane truth. Accordingly, when we are true to our 
mission, the spirit manifested in our personal attitudes and human relations, 
the methods and tone and temper and emotional atmosphere of our church- 
life and ministerial work are, and have to be, remarkably different from 
what orthodoxy has taught men to expect. We have all known Liberal 
ministers the whole bent of whose characters, as displayed in every aspect 
of their lives, would have been quite impossible in an orthodox minister, 
men whose love of truth was quite genuinely greater than their concern 
for particular doctrines or organisations, men who despised appearances 
and avoided anything in the nature of ‘“window-dressing,’’ men in whose 
presence affectation was abashed and false pretences withered away, who 
respected the integrity of every one of their fellow-creatures, who would 
have thought it blasphemy to attempt either to wheedle or to dominate any 
temple of the Holy Spirit, and whose wide sympathies were without any 
touch of flattery. We have known congregations marked by a similar 
spirit of integrity, of candour and of genuine respect. And we know 
that it is by producing such men and such congregations that our movement 
is justified. 

Then comes the inevitable comparison with orthodox methods, and 
we begin to grow doubtful and are tempted to retreat. The average man 
is challenged not so much by our doctrine as by our attitude and approach : 
we are not his idea of a parson, and it will be a long time before his habits 
of mind will alter sufficiently to allow him to see the point of our idea of a 
parson. We are setting him a salutary problem: but, for us, it feels 
uncomfortably like being in a false position, and we long to get out of 
it by conforming to his existing notions and playing the sort of part that 
he expects a minister to play. If we do that, we of course place ourselves 
in a really false position, by departing from the truth of our own sincerity. 
Most of us give way to this temptation at one time or another, and 
sometimes our congregations encourage us to do so. For our congregations 
seldom have a really clear understanding or firm grasp of the principles 
which differentiate free religion from orthodoxy. They are sound on the 
freedom of the pulpit. In other matters, they are apt to grow uneasy if 
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they find that they are not offering the same sort of thing that orthodox 
churches offer. There is a continual temptation to imitate methods which 
are proper for propagating “‘revealed truth’’ but are inconsistent with 
reliance upon the spirit of truth. 

This is part of a wider situation which Professor J. Macmurray 
described some years ago. The nineteenth century saw a remarkable 
movement of liberation on the intellectual level, but men of those days 
shrunk from the alterations in emotional attitudes and personal relationships 
which ought to have been the consequence. Respect for the freedom 
of the pulpit is a sign of our belief that religion and religious fellowship 
must be based upon complete sincerity: but that is a limited, and 
comparatively easy, application of the principle; we have to go on to 
apply it where it is harder, in all the human contacts and relationships 
which make up the work of the ministry and the life of a church. It is 
an inevitable consequence of our principles, and a vitally necessary service 
to the spirit of humanity. 

If our congregations are to worship God in spirit and in truth they 
must seek to be true not only in theology but in life—places where) the 
man who is daily dazzled by advertisement and propoganda is, for once, 
treated as a person, and not as a potential customer or adherent; where 
men are not being constantly impressed or wheedled; where there is no 
window-dressing or display; where the man whom the world pushes about 
has his judgment respected; where the man whom the world flatters comes 
to sober self-knowledge; where experience is compared and values are 
tested, and the spirit of truth is present as a practical human reality. 
That is the mission which we must fulfil—or be rejected as the salt that 
has lost its savour. It is a most difficult and delicate task, touching 
some of the tenderest spots in the human heart. Its fulfilment will require 
clear vision, deep faith, and infinite gentleness and patience. 
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The Frauds of Piety 


J. TYSSUL DAVIS, B.A. 


T a time when people feared their God of wrath and vengeance, they 

had to resort to all kinds of devices to circumvent his terrible anger. 

One way was to placate him by gifts from their flocks and herds, and to 

cower in pretended humility and submissiveness, and call themselves dross 
and dirt. 

This attitude created such a habit of self-abasement and self-delusion, 
that to delude their fellow-men naturally followed and became second 
nature. 

If you recite often enough that you are a worm, and there is no 
health in you, and are worthy of damnation, you grow to act in that spirit 
toward yourself, and unfortunately toward others. The practice of self- 
delusion leads inevitably to the practice of deluding others. 

That practice does not bother men who plough the land and toil in 
the soil. Nature can not be bamboozled. That practice flourishes among 
scribes and Pharisees, and religious devotees. Accurate observation, and 
accurate recording do not grow in the atmosphere of piety. 

So it is among their works that we find the worst cases of deliberate 
design to mislead. For the good of the misled, of course. Especially if 
you believe that the only way of coercing folk to be good is by frighten- 
ing them into it. Hence the persistent success of threats of hell-fire and 
the tortures of the damned. 

Florence Nightingale called a certain verse in the New Testament 
a forgery. It is found in the First Epistle of John, v. 7: “There are 
three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
‘Ghost : and these three are one.’’ It was inserted by some copyist 
about A.D. 380. It is not found in any Greek manuscript before the 
fifteenth century. The Revisers of 1881 left it out without any comment, 
or word of explanation, so ashamed presumably they were for having main- 
tained a forgery as God’s word. But in 1897 the Vatican pronounced it 
authentic. For millions of Catholics, the forger had won the day. 

Does it mean that people prefer lies to truth> The people don’t 
care a brass farthing for truth as such. They like to keep what they are 
used to, they like what saves them the hard task of thinking for them- 
selves, they like to be left alone untroubled by problems. They prefer 
acceptance. They resent disturbance. They are angry with interference. 
Are there not police to secure law and order? Are there not priests to 
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secure salvation? Wery well, then. Get out of the way! So the deluder 
goes his uninterrupted way. 

The copyist in question meant no harm. He just put down what he 
was convinced was true. He anticipated. what became the accepted 
belief of the church. Perhaps he had heard of the Hindu Trimurti, God 
the Creator, God the Preserver, God the Destroyer. It became the 
Sabellian heresy of the church. Dr. Martineau was quite willing to 
accept such as three aspects of the One God. 

Ethics change. What is right in one age becomes wrong in another. 
In ancient times if you wanted to be read, you had to pass off your 
script as having been written by Moses, Solomon, or David. Perhaps 
David did write one psalm, but David could not possibly have written the 
majority of the psalms which came into being after his death. Solomon 
was far too busy to collect the current proverbs of many ages, especially 
those that belong to the periods of his successors. 

The startling examples of this custom are the so-called books of Moses, 
the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon. Borrowed names, 
every one. From our modern point of view, just humbug and pretence, 
The denial of common honesty. 

Yet the fiercest opposers to Bishop Colenso were the Anglican 
priests. They did not want the truth. They preferred to be humbugged. 
They let Colonel Ingersoll ridicule them in his Mistakes of Moses. They 
never asked: Was it fair to Moses? How the ancient writers got away 
with it is exemplified by the Book of Daniel. This was written about 
138 to 137 B.c. The purpose of the author was to make a dangerous 
attack on the political tyranny of his own day. He hides his own 
identity behind the name of one of a famous trio: “‘Noah, Daniel and 
Job’’ (Ezek. xiv, 14). It is pure fiction. But all the more interesting 
for that, to those of us who regard these sacred scriptures as literature, 
and human, and not a whit more sacred than our contemporary poets and 
novelists. Yet you may hear sometimes a Unitarian Minister ending his 
lesson with: May God bless the reading of His Word! ““His word’’ 
includes Psalm 137, 7-9. Psalm 139, 22, Matthew’s everlasting 
fire and hell-fire (xviii, 8-9). 

That method of borrowing big names was kept up to the last. Perhaps 
the most surprising news is that Paul’s famous speech on the Areopagus 
at Athens was never delivered by Paul at all. That it was a sheer 
literary device. That Paul could never have spoken an oration which 
contradicted his own point of view. That he could never have found 
such an altar. That the whole speech is Stoic Pantheism, and put into 
the mouth of Paul to show he could become a Greek to the Greeks, 
boasting as he did that he could become all things to all men, if thereby 
he could save some. As long as we know the facts, that is a harmless 
device. But we do need to know the facts. 
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We need to know the fact that the Gospels are not written by four 
individuals. That they are not history. They are propaganda litera- 
ture written for a definite purpose of proving a theory. We don’t accept 
the theory. | We disagree with the opinions of the anonymous compilers. 
We think it is a shameful thing to attribute to a wise and generous and 
loving personality the narrow views of some Jewish dogmatists. To 
make the great humane bringer of life the apostle of death and 
damnation. To fasten upon him the idiotic belief that the end of the 
world was at hand and that he was to initiate a new social regime by 
coming on the clouds of heaven and make kings of a group of unimagina- 
tive artisans. 

A great spiritual leader is being immolated under our very eyes, and 
all kinds of excuses are being made for keeping up the old travesty that 
Jesus shared in the delusions of his time. | How we could have the 
slightest respect for a moral teacher who was liable to such credulity 
as is ascribed to him is hard to conceive. 

But the Bible is full of such inconsistencies. Such an immoral tend- 
ency, the tendency of all Bibliolatry, is its dangerous influence in expect- 
ing miraculous intervention, its denial of the law of cause and effect, its 
promulgation of an attitude of mind which is false to the very core, its 
emphasis on God’s working in a way which contradicts normal experience, 
and encourages men to believe that they can ignore the operation of inex- 
orable laws by some charm or magic, or theological nostrum. And 
we are being told that only by going back to such a point of view shall 
humanity be saved from its present peril. 

The devices have not always been as innocent as Paul’s speech at 
Athens. There have been gross, criminal attempts to deceive. The 
most remarkable perhaps was the imposition upon a whole community of 
a plot for which divine sanction was claimed. It happened in Judaea 
in the year 621 B.c. The chief-plotter was the High Priest, Hilkiah by 
name, who sent word to King Josiah that in repairing the walls he had 
come across an ancient document written by Moses himself. Very curious 
that a document written seven hundred years before should be in a recent 
script, but it was not an age for scrutiny. The papyrus was written 
about thirty years before in Egypt, by an exile of the northern kingdom, 
who wanted to save the people of the southern kingdom from the same 
fate that had fallen his people. 

In 722 B.c. the Northern Kingdom had been defeated by Sargon of 
Assyria, and the unknown scribe had believed that his plan 
might prevent a similar disaster to the Southern Kingdom. He had 
persuaded the High Priest to adopt it. The plan was to put an end to 
all the sacred places scattered all over the land, and unify the people 
by substituting for them a central temple at Jerusalem to which the 
faithful must make yearly pilgrimage and bring their gifts and meet their 
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national god. It was a scheme of tremendous significance. The plot 
was entirely successful. What is so loathsome is that the criminals in this 
dastardly business ascribed their “‘authentic’” document to the God of 
Truth and Righteousness. It was accepted as such. And the reform was 
brought about as the result of a colossal lie. It worked. It has been 
believed ever since. It reveals a state of mind which makes one dis- 
trust priestcraft always and everywhere. Imagine a fraud that has been 
successful for 2,570 years! When Ezra in 444 B.c. collected the docu- 
ments of the past, this forgery with the dignified title of Book of the Law 
was accepted as part of the Law of Moses. It is so received to-day 
by orthodox Jews and orthodox Christians as the very word of God given 
through the mouth of Moses. That is the kind of thing that has happened 
wherever King and priest have connived at wise plans for the good of the 
people. 

‘The Bible has been loved for its high teaching of prophet and sage. 
It has been thumbed lovingly by sorrow seeking consolation, and depres- 
sion seeking cheer and strength. It is radiant with a witness to human 
aspiration and trust in the Divine Goodness. It shines with jewels that 
sparkle in the dust of hoary superstition. It has been the book of devotion 
for thousands. But its strength and vitality are due to the fact that it is 
intrinsically a human book, with all the faults and foibles and stupidities 
of humanity interwoven with its wonderful wisdom and inspiration. But 
the true appreciation of its value is enhanced when we liberate it from 
the false assumptions made for its exceptional source and purpose; then it 
takes its place among the great scriptures of the world, bearing witness 
with their witness, that God has never left Himself without a witness— 
true of our day as of the past. 
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An Ethical Approach to the Problem 


of Human Survival 
GS: WHITBY, M-A., B.D. 


N limiting myself in this article to the ethical approach to the problem 
of human survival, | do not wish to suggest that contributions to the 
problem that come from the fields of psychical research, personal experi- 
ence, and religious faith and insight are unimportant; probably they are 
more important. The ethical approach is only one of many converging 
contributions to the problem; but I believe that the ethical approach, when 
seen in its total setting, may provide something of an answer to the 
rational sceptic. 

I have conceived of the subject as falling into two natural divisions : 
(a) an examination of the possible grounds found within the field of ethics 
for believing in human survival, and the exposition of those grounds con- 
sidered most telling; and (b) assuming a future state, a statement of the 
deductions that might legitimately be made about some characteristics of 
that state, such as the characteristics which would seem to be required 
by certain basic ethical principles. 

Although Kant’s ethical argument for immortality contains valuable 
matter, | do not propose to deal with it in this article, partly because 
those who may be familiar with it can easily read it for themselves, 
together with the usual criticisms, and partly because some of Kant’s 
presuppositions are not common ground amongst ethicists. 

For the purpose of this article | am not distinguishing between sur- 
vival and immortality. The first and most important step would seem 
to be rather the examination of grounds for a belief that human life 
persists independently of the material body known to us, or, to put it more 
simply, that life persists after what we call death. 

My approach to the problem will be somewhat devious, but | trust 
that the outcome may justify the peripatetic nature of the enquiry. 

A prerequisite of survival would seem to be an interpretation of 
the universe, that is, a metaphysic other than a purely materialistic or 
mechanistic one. The same prerequisite is necessary if morality is to 
be regarded as other than a figment of the imagination and moral philo- 
sophy as having any point. As any competent and systematic study 
of ethics always begins with this question, it is not unfitting that we 
should begin here ourselves. 
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aK Possible interpretations of the universe fall into three main classes, 
that are really two: (I) Mechanistic or materialistic determinism; (2) 
Vitalism; (3) That something in the nature of Intelligence or Mind is 
responsible for the universe. 

Let us examine the first of these theories. It may be stated in 
many ways initially, but finally it reduces itself to giving an explanation 
of the universe in terms of its simplest (and only) components—which 
are identical with each other, e.g., electrons banging about in void. The 
following are some of the objections that can be levelled at this theory : 

1. We cannot interpret the universe with electrons and void 
alone; we have to introduce further items, e.g., motion, change and laws. 

2. We cannot explain, on the materialistic pre-suppositions, why 
electrons form into a particular group, and having so formed, why they 
continue in that formation, e.g., a leg. 

3. We cannot explain how something so entirely different in kind 
as consciousness and mental qualities can arise solely as effects of physical 
processes. Thinking is not simply a succession of mental events each the 
effect of a neural event, but an effort to discover truth. Its course is deter- 
mined by considerations of truth and falsity, not merely by the sequence 
of events in the brain. Moreover, far from consciousness being an 
impotent excrescence of physical processes, conscious processes, guided 
by notions of truth and falsity, have an effect on action and also upon 
physical processes. | Conscious processes are by no means always 
ineffectual accompaniments of actions which would be the same if the 
conscious processes did not occur. 

4. Most damaging of all, the very means whereby discoveries are 
made and theories framed with reference to physical processes, viz., the 
ideas of truth and falsity, are themselves incompatible with the theory, 
for, on this theory, the noises we make, i.e., statements, can only be 
different, never contradictory. Mechanism implicitly denies that some 
statements are true, and others false. | If human beings are merely com- 
plex machines, how can the product of one such machine be false and 
that of another machine true? It is like saying that a Ford car coming 
off the assembly line of one factory is false, and that the tin of beans com- 
ing off the assembly line of another factory is true. All one can really say 
is that the two products are different. Yet all human life, progress and 
understanding depend on the recognition that there are true and false state- 
ments, and not just statements that are different from each other. A 
theory that sets out to interpret the universe, and yet fails to take into 
account the vital fact of truth and falsity, damns itself. 

It is because the utter inadequacy of this class of theory has 
gradually been realised that vitalism has tended to come to the fore as an 
interpretation of the universe, whereby evolution takes place, develop- 
ment occurs in living things, and the appearance of purposiveness is to be 
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understood. ‘Elan vital,’’ “‘life force’’ and “‘vital force’’ are by now 
well-known terms, and are used to account for the appearance of design 
in the universe. It might well be possible to argue that vitalism, unlike 
mechanistic determinism, does not close the door upon the question of 
survival; but we need not stop here. _Vitalism is but a half-way house, 
a resting point, if one would be thorough and consistent in one’s thinking. 
The terms “‘design,”’ “‘plan,’’ ‘‘purpose,”’ “‘aim,”’ all stem from 
experience of human life, and in that context each has its correlative, 
““designer,’’ “‘planner,’’ “‘purposer,’” “‘aimer.’’ If one perceives 
evidence of design and the like in the universe then one should go on to 
affirm the correlatives, as did Kant. To stop short, as do the vitalists, 
is to be guilty of a sublime and unwarranted act of faith, by comparison 
with which religious faith is akin to the most detailed verification. To 
assume that there can be such a thing as design or purpose or aim, without 
the correlatives, is to fly in the face of every scrap of available evidence, 
and to explain all experience by means of something utterly beyond the 
ken or imagination or testing power of that experience, which is indeed 
a bizarre progeny of the much-vaunted scientific empiricism. 

We are left then with two interpretations of the universe, one of 
which, mechanistic determinism, has already been ruled out. It may be 
thought that I have overlooked the philosophy of organism. | submit, how- 
ever, that the philosophy of organism is reducible to viewing the organism 
either as being really a complicated machine with functional parts; 
or else as being a machine but much more than a machine, and this leads 
at the very least to vitalism, with which we have already dealt. It would 
seem, then, that the only interpretation of the universe that comes any- 
where near fitting the facts, is one that puts the chief significance on 
Mind or Intelligence in the sense of something that can plan, design, 
purpose. The variations and qualifications of this theory are legion, 
and are beyond the scope and purpose of this article. At this stage of the 
inquiry, it is enough to establish as the best working hypothesis, the view 
that matter, as we popularly understand the term, is not the prime deter- 
mining factor of the universe, but that this factor is Consciousness or a 
Consciousness, and that this which moves matter, namely, Consciousness, 
must in some real sense be independent of it . From such an inter- 
pretation of the universe, or metaphysic, it follows, I think, that it is 
not necessarily impossible for ordinary consciousness or minds to survive 
the changes of matter which we call the death of the physical body. To 
say the least, the door is left open for survival, as a possibility. Moreover, 
an interpretation of the universe has been rejected which, as noted earlier, 
would have made morality a figment of the imagination and moral 
philosophy a pointless study; and which consequently would have under- 
cut any argument brought forward from the field of ethics in support of 
human survival. 
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It might be of advantage to note, in passing, that some who hold 
to an interpretation of the universe in terms of mechanistic determinism, 
also believe in the reality of ethics-and of moral values. Such a position 
has the merit of bringing out the full quality of ethics, in that moral values 
are then upheld and loved purely for their own sake. In a universe 
doomed to extinction, and with no “‘beyond’’ of any sort, man is to 
uphold the clear flame of morality until it dies with him in the Stygian 
night of human and cosmic collapse. Morality, however, just could not 
arise if the interpretation of the universe as mechanically determined were 
correct. Some element of real freedom of choice, and some degree of 
individual responsibility, are essentials for morality, and neither is in any 
way possible if man is purely a machine. The weakness of the person 
who manages to convince himself. that morality can arise in a purely 
mechanistic universe lies, not in his morality, but in his grasp of moral 
philosophy. 

I am tempted to add, here, that those philosophers who to-day deride 
metaphysics as a quest for something that isn’t there, like some of the 
phenomenalists and the logical positivists, have really quit the field of 
philosophy and escaped from their difficulties by trying to turn philosophy 
into something else. I strongly suspect also that, be they conscious 
of it or not, one of their difficulties is not philosophical, but psycho- 
logical. They are folk who would like to believe in mechanistic deter- 
minism, but they know that the position is ludicrously weak; and they 
cannot or will not face up to the alternative metaphysical theory. 

As | said at the outset, my line of approach is devious, as indeed it 
must be if we are to appreciate with full force the value there may be in 
any contribution to the problem of survival which can be obtained from 
the field of ethics. Permit me, therefore, one further apparent devia- 
tion. _It is both interesting and illuminating to note that the field of 
science is now established. The process of establishment began with the 
study of the inorganic, e.g., physics, atoms and void. It went on to 
compass the organic, i.e., the biological sciences. The organism is 
composed of parts, each part only having real meaning as a part of the 
whole. The significance of the part is in its function in relation to the 
whole. In the development from simple to complex organic structures 
there is a growing distinction between the organism and its environment, 
that is, the boundary is more clear cut between the particular organism 
and what is not the organism; so also is there a growing distinction between 
one organism and another of the same species as we advance from simple 
to complex organisms; for example, the distinction between one dog and 
another is greater than between two amoebas. The growing complexity 
of organisms and the accompanying increase in ‘‘self-containedness’’ gives 
rise to the conception of individuality. | A dog has more individuality 
than an amoeba. 
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It is usual to regard the inorganic and the organic as two divisions of 
the field of science, and the organic as the higher of the two manifesta- 
tions; the organic containing the inorganic within itself, but going far 
beyond it. There is a third division of the field of science which 
scientists have only recently mapped out, and which includes such studies 
as psychology. This division compasses what we call the personal, the 
realm of distinct and independent minds; and here science finds itself in 
company, harmonious or otherwise, with moral philosophy and religion. 
A human being belongs to all three divisions of science, in that the 
personal contains within itself both the organic and the inorganic, though 
it goes far beyond either of them. Of all three divisions of the field of 
science it is the personal that is regarded as the highest manifestation. 
But the phrase “field of science’’ can, for our immediate purposes, be 
regarded as synonymous with the term “‘universe’’; so that the highest 
known manifestation of the universe is the personal. _It is of the nature 
of the personal then, that it is a part of the universe, the most significant 
so far known. But also it is the distinctive mark of the personal that 
it has intrinsic worth in itself; a fact which would seem to give us some 
very positive information about the universe. 

Personality or the personal is the highest manifestation of the universe, 
not just because it is most highly organised and complex manifestation, 
but because, actually and potentially, it has intrinsic worth in itself. It 
is the recognition of this by mature folk that makes Kant’s third formula- 
tion of his categorical imperative so generally acceptable, where other 
parts of his ethical theory come in for severe criticism. 1 know of no 
competent ethicist or mature adult who does not give accord to the 
principle: Always so act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of any other, always as an end in itself, and never merely 
as a mean to your own ends or inclination. __In practice it is a principle 
often honoured in the breach rather than in the observance, but it is only 
the immature and the amoral who are prepared to admit that they are 
deliberately acting contrary to this principle or dictum. 

Men are not to be treated as puppets. The reason for this is that 
they are autonomous beings, they are responsible persons. They can 
make decisions of their own free will and put them into effect. Autonomy 
is a moral issue, and it is only an issue because it is a moral one. Within 
a community of persons, each person is a self-contained moral unit, The 
more profound the sense of community and the more heightened the 
realization of obligations to the community, then the more necessary it 
is that the realization of those obligations should spring from the con- 
sciousness of free, i.e., autonomous, responsible, self-contained moral units 
or agents. It is because of this that persons are entitled to respect. 
Their intrinsic worth is intrinsic moral worth, in that they have the capacity 
of being moral. Without drawing too close an analogy, can we not think 
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of this world of mankind, with its personal, organic and inorganic aspects, 
as a microcosm of the macrocosm >? Much that I have said so far seems to 
me to substantiate the view that the universe, variegated in its aspects 
though it be, is an integrated system, a cosmos, and that its most impor- 
tant known characteristic is personality, the distinctive mark of which is 
its capacity for being moral or ethical. 

The reader’s patience and forbearance have permitted me to attempt 
the necessary task of placing the realm of ethics in its total setting. Just 
as a person is bound to fail if he, so to say, stands away from the universe, 
and then tries to give an account of that universe without remembering 
that the characteristics of his explaining mind are also a part of the uni- 
verse, so the field of ethics has to be regarded as a part of the universe. 
We cannot give an account of the universe and exclude ethics. To put 
it another way, any satisfactory account of the universe must include and 
be consistent with the truths of the ethical field. But we can go much 
farther than this. The ethical field pertains to the most important known 
manifestation of the nature of the universe. The ethical field includes 
as essentials, mind, personality, and those values which we cal! spiritual 
truths and which, incidentally, in the overlapping field of religion. are 
supremely manifested in our concept of Deity. | No account of the 
universe, on our knowledge to date, can be adequate which does not have 
these values as the guiding principles of the interpretation. The principles 
of ethics, then, are essential principles of the universe, by means of which 
it is ordered and has meaning. 

Iy will be of interest to remember here that whilst this conclusion has 
been arrived at by placing ethics in its local setting, and by recognising 
the hierarchical character of the field of science, the conclusion also gains 
weight from my earlier remarks on metaphysics. 

Now there can be no doubt that the last word has not been said in 
the field of ethics; we are constantly seeking for more inclusive principles, 
culminating in one supreme over-arching principle. But we can be. 
sure that new discoveries will catch up and include within themselves that 
which is fundamental in each of our present principles. This must also 
be true then of any future interpretation of the universe if the interpreta- 
tion is to be sound; it will not be poorer, but richer than the present, yet 
not inconsistent with it, provided that the present interpretation is sound 
on the available evidence to hand. It is easy and imposing to talk of 
ethical principles being relegated to the limbo of forgotten things by the 
discovery of some supreme non-ethical principle or concept. One can 
also reach for the moon, but dll one gets is moonshine. 

At last I can come to the point. One of the main concepts in the 
field of ethics is that of justice. It is something wider and deeper than 
legal justice; and in many ways it may be considered the fundamental 
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concept or principle. Other principles, such as love, may be considered 
superior in the ethical field, but only in so far as they rest upon and 
include the principle of justice. Take that away and love ceases to be 
an ethical principle at all, it loses all its binding and cohesive qualities, 
both in terms of person and society, and instead develops all the disrup- 
tive power of plain dynamite. 

I said earlier that respect for personality was often honoured in the 
breach rather than in the observance. One does not have to read much 
history, particularly social history, or to have much acquaintance with 
the slums of big cities, to realise that millions upon millions of folk have 
been deprived of elementary ethical justice. The Belsens and Buchen- 
walds of the age bear witness to the fact that the lust for power, with its 
many derivative sadistic forms, has caused persons uncountable to be 
treated as puppets and tools, their autonomy denied and ethical potential- 
ities crushed. What of the children who panted out their brief twisted 
lives in the mines and factories of the last century? And so we can go 
on, with one pointed instance after another, ad infinitum. If death is 
obliteration, then the universe is fundamentally unjust. It is useless to 
talk of the prodigality and wastefulness of nature, as if that justifies the 
waste and destruction of human ethical potentialities. Nor does it help to 
say that we rise on stepping stones of the dead selves of others; we do, 
but those dead selves of others had potential worth in themselves as well 
as being a means to our development, and their intrinsic worth was even 
more significant than their worth as a means. This also disposes of the 
view that it is not the person that matters but the community and its 
gradual development; if the person does not matter, then you strike at 
that which gives meaning to the community. Neither will talk of 
persons being sacrificed so that mankind may learn its lesson, avail here; 
we do learn our lessons by the recognition of injustice to persons, but if 
injustice to persons in terms of their personality didn’t matter, there would 
not be any lessons for us to lean. As I see it, there is no escape from ' 
the conclusion that either lives, whose ethical potentialities were blasted, 
enjoy opportunities for the expression of their personality on some other 
plane, or life is indeed a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. Many of us get good opportunities for the develop- 
ment of our ethical potentialities, and there is much moral worth in the 
persons of others around us to make us think of life as rich. That is not 
the point. Many do not get those opportunities, and have not had them; 
and this is unjust, if death is obliteration. This would mean that human 
life, viewed as a universal concept, is unjust. But personality is a part 
of the universe, and the highest known manifestation of it; so the universe 
also would be fundamentally unjust. 

This is the crux of the matter. If personalities whose ethical 
potentialities have been blasted in this life do not survive, then no other 
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considerations could make the universe just. But we can go on from 
here to add that in this life not one of us realises or expresses our full 
ethical potentiality. | Circumstances and-other folk impede us. Above 
all, we make our own blunders, and in greater or lesser degree we learn 
from them; and at the end of our days we have learned a little wisdom, 
but of necessity it comes too late for us to put it into effective practice in 
this life. The more ethically developed the personality, the greater is the 
consciousness of serious shortcoming; indeed, it is the saints who most 
clearly manifest this awareness of shortcoming. ‘The interpretation of 
human life on earth that seems to make the most sense is that earthly life 
is a training ground, wherein we more often than not make a mess of 
things, and learn the hard way, which is usually the only way. 

If in this article | had restricted myself purely to the consideration 
of ethical principles, without placing the field of ethics in its total setting, 
then we would be limited to the pious hope that human personality sur- 
vives. But when we see the field of ethics as a part of the universe, and 
a governing part, so that ethical principles are to be seen as principles of 
the universe, then it seems to me that we have real warrant for believing in 
survival. Because it is an ethical universe, it is a just one; and so death 
cannot mean obliteration. I can only hope that this outcome may 
justify the peripatetic method used for’ attaining the first aim of this 
article; which, it may be remembered, was to make “‘an examination of 
the possible grounds found within the field of ethics for believing in 
human survival,’” and to give an ‘‘exposition of those grounds considered 
most telling.’’ , 

Now for the second aim, which is: ““Assuming a future state, to 
give a statement of the deductions that might legitimately be made about 
some characteristics of that state, such as the characteristics which would 
seem to be required by certain basic ethical principles.’’ Here, in view 
of what has been said already, I can be brief. 

First, we can be sure that in any future state ethical principles will 
apply. It may well be, and indeed it is likely, that those principles 
will be finer and more encompassing than our present principles, but they 
will include what may be called the gist of our present principles. Further, 
it may be that such a state will reveal principles that go beyond ethical 
principles. Should there be such principles, however, they will not be 
inconsistent with ethical principles. Otherwise there would be no uni- 
verse or cosmos, no ordered and integrated system, no pattern or scheme 
of things. But there must be a unified and integrated system, because 
chaos is inconceivable. Indeed, on this matter of an ordered integrated 
system, there is no need to attempt to prove the existence of that without 
which we could neither live, nor think, nor talk. 

One more point, and then I feel I have got to the limit of inferences 
that can safely be drawn from the field of ethics. Whatever may be the 
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other characteristics of a future state, the field of ethics would seem to 
indicate that that which persists must be the “‘I’’ or self, as an indepen- 
dent entity. That which is absolutely essential to ethics and the possi- 
bility of being moral, the autonomy or independence of the will, is 
indissolubly linked with the separateness and intrinsic character of the self, 


of which what we call “‘will’’ is a function. However much we may 
be able to be in tune with others, ethically speaking we are separate 
entities. If this were not so, the term “‘responsibility’’ could have no 
meaning. 


Crowd psychology, of which we have read, heard and seen much 
in recent years, is not a higher but a lower manifestation of the universe 
than the individual personality. At times, it would seem that the best 
in us is brought out by an atmosphere created by community, but this is 
not the same as crowd psychology in the sense in which | have used 
the phrase above; and even when such a communal atmosphere is opera- 
tive, the self cannot just be swept along by an atmosphere, and remain a 
responsible self. As independent selves we are open to influence from 
outside, but we can react in more ways than one, and the reaction is ours. 

I feel sympathy with those who believe that in a future state the 
individual beings or selves of this life merge, so to say, into a common 
ocean of Being. This view probably stems from an understandable 
dissatisfaction with the immaturities and limitations of individualiiy as 
commonly expressed to date. In consequence, many of those who are 
dissatisfied are tempted to take short cuts, and as often happens in such 
circumstances, I think they miss their destination. Individuality is in 
process of development; at present it tends to be immature, selfish, self- 
centred. But ethics, for which individuality is a basic necessity, is the 
very field that condemns selfishness, and puts before one the ideal of 
expressing oneself, richly and fully, in terms of others and of that which 
is infinitely bigger than oneself. One of the highest expressions of 
individuality is the great commandment of the New Testament: ‘Love 
thy neighbour as thyself’’ : a similar form of expression is when we “‘lose’’ 
the selfish, self regarding side of our nature, and “‘find’’ ourselves in 
the self-forgetful expression of our worthwhile powers. This is mature 
individuality; and lives such as those of Jesus, Socrates, Savonarola, 
Abraham Lincoln, Father Damien and countless others, together with the 
similar but less fulfilled aspirations of the world’s ordinary folk in their 
better moments, are to my mind plain indications of the shape of things to 
come in an evolutionary process. 

It seems to me that my view is supported by the field of nature itself, 
where, as earlier noted, the whole tendency of the evolutionary process 
is to bring about a more marked distinctiveness between one thing and 
another, so that as organisms grow more and more complex they also 
become increasingly “‘self-contained,’’ and eventually give rise to the 
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conception of individuality. So, too, in the evolution of man, when 
against the background of a sufficient time-scale we examine the broad 
changes within human society, the systems show an increasing recognition 
of individual responsibility. I see not the slightest reason for limiting the 
evolutionary process of growing individuality to this life, but rather every 
reason for its extending into life after the death of the physical body. 

To-day there is a wise and growing demand for a greater sense of 
community. But let us beware of short-cuts which at best will merely 
lead us astray, and at worst can put the clock back. This demand 
springs from a growing maturity in our individuality; and the more mature 
and complete individuality becomes, the greater is its power of making 
contact with and of attuning itself to the individuality of others, the out- 
come of which is real community. And nothing else save individuality 
has this power. Considerations such as these reinforce me in my view 
that any future state will be characterised by distinctive personalities. It 
may well be that a still higher concept than personality may be found in 
such a future state, but, should this be so, then, just as on this plane the 
personal still incorporates the organic and the inorganic, so, in a future 
state personalities and distinctiveness will not be obliterated or lost. 


